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on the way up... 


Who are the real capitalists of America? 


Here’s one—this General Telephone lineman. 
His job is to maintain the lines of 

a great and growing system of 16 telephone 
operating companies serving 21 states. 

But he’s also in business for himself. 

Like millions of other Americans, 

he owns stock in his company .. . 

shares in its success and future. 


On his way up—this capitalist. And in a 
company that offers more and more 

room for advancement. General Telephone, 
America’s largest independent system, 

has more than tripled its plant 

and equipment in six years. 


And continues to grow . . . by serving. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM... One of Frerceas 


MADISON AVE... NE W Y o-2 xX. 
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The vast Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado 
area served by the Utah Power & Light Company 
is truly a ‘““Treasure Chest” in the Growing West. 
To industry it offers tremendous opportunity, for 
all the necessary elements are present, including: * 





e Every major basic raw chemical. 
e 60% of USA phosphate reserves. eee oon | 
e 214 different minerals. ait 
1 e One-third of nation’s copper. Ef 
“5 e Largest proved uranium reserves in nation. 
4 e Greatest concentration of non-ferrous 
metal mills, smelters, refineries in USA. ; ; 
, . FF IP Write, wire or 
4 e Largest steel mill west of Mississippi. telephone for 
e Low-cost power, water, fuel. AREA RESOURCES BROCHURE 
e Intelligent and stable labor force. “A Treasure Chest in the Growing 
‘ pee West.” Inquiries held in strict con- 
e Sound diversified economy. fidence: 
e Healthful climate with low humidity. 
‘ oe Address: W. A. Huckins, Manager, 
e Agateway to the rich, far west market Business Development Department. 
where America is growing fastest. Dept. E. Utah Power & Light Co. 
e Plus... plenty of “elbow room.” Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
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UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 1 


THIS FLYING LABORATORY CARRIES A UNIQUE CARGO 


... many of tomorrow’s navigation and 


¥ 


communications devices now being désigned by 
ITaT for aircraft safety and efficiency. 


The interior of the “Flying Laboratory” of Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories, a division of 
IT &T, is a veritable airborne workshop. Here, navi- 
gation aids for use at short and very long distances 
as well as for low approach and landing, and many 
other experimental radio and electronic devices are 
put through their paces under“in-service” conditions. 


_— the early days of flight, T&T research has made mang 
contributions to safer, more dependable flying. It began 
with the world’s first instantaneous direction finder. It continued 
through ILS, air-to-ground radio, VHF airport direction finders, 
and greatly improved VHF omnidirectional radio range (VOR). 
Today, Navarho, Navascreen, two-color radar and Moving 
Target Indicator Radar promise great benefits for aircraft traffic 
control. And very important is IT«T’s newest crystal-controlled 
distance measuring equipment (DME) which, in combination 
with VOR, tells the pilot with uncanny accuracy his distance 





and direction to or from a known ground station. 
Years of experience in research, and high skill in production are 
Perhaps most widely-known at this time of all air- important reasons why better performance is built into products 
craft navigation aids pioneered by IT&T scientists 


$s 11:5 (lacesenianet Sipe Abinaedndi ipahenih: Malte for home, business and industry by the manufacturing divisions 
beams of ground transmitters activate two needle of IT«T—a great American trademark. 

pointers on the plane’s indicator. When both are 

perfectly centered, the pilot knows he is directly in 

the center of the approach lane, and at the right 

angle of descent for a perfect landing. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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GY How high 


are stocks? 


Look back—and any number of 
stocks are about as high as they’ve 
ever been. 


But in terms of values—sales, 
earnings, dividends—they’re not 
nearly as.high as they were 25 years 
ago. 

Now look ahead—S years, 10 years, 
25 years—consider the many un- 
tapped potentials that should mean 
continued industrial growth, and it’s 
easy to see why some people think to- 
day’s prices for stocks may actually be 
low by tomorrow’s standards. 

Of course, talking about “stocks” 
in general is always dangerous. 

Because all stocks rarely move to- 
gether ... 


Because in the years ahead this in- 
dustry will prosper, others may not... 

Because the difference between 
profit and loss should always depend 
on sensible selections made on the 
basis of available facts. 


Where can you get those facts? 
That’s easy. 


Our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you all that it can about 
any individual stocks that you might 
want to buy or sell, or send you an 
objective review of your entire port- 
folio, or plan a complete investment 
program based on your funds and ob- 
jectives. 


There’s no charge, whether you’re 
a customer or not. No obligation 
either. 


Simply outline your situation ina 
confidential letter marked for my at- 
tention. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest — for the better things in life’ 








he year 1953 marked the end of the most strenuous 

chapter in the history of The Dayton Power and 
Light Company. Eight years and over $126,000,000 
went into an expansion program that has placed this 
company’s facilities in the best condition ever. Last 
year the emphasis returned to Service and Sales. 


With the major expansion completed, the company 
moved into a period of normal operations and the re- 
turn to new emphasis on the importance of funda- 
mentals—highly trained personnel ready to provide 
the efficient service that inspires confidence, increased 
sales and greater earnings. 


Annual Report Cites New Records— 
Solid Basis for Continued Progress 


@ Annual gross revenue for 1953 exceeded $57,000,000 

® Completion of the $50,000,000 O. H. Hutchings 
generating station 

®@ Electric generating capacity reached a total of 
580,000 kw 

® Annual residential consumption for 1953 averaged 
2,454 kwh 

@ 9004 new electric customers were added during 1953 

® Total sale of natural gas reached 26,871,000 Mcf 
Annual residential consumption of natural gas 
averaged 131.7 Mcf 

®@ 6879 new natural gas customers were added 
during 1953 


symbol of 
service ... 


¢ .----------------------- 


focus of 
DP&L’S 
biggest year 


We will be pleased to mail 
you a copy of our 1953 
Annual Report on request 








THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 


December 31 
ASSETS 1953 1952 
Property and plant $184,095,615 $173,301,796 
Current assets 14,449,403 15,825,309 
Other assets 536,436 254,296 


$199,081,454 $189,381,401 





LIABILITIES . 
Capitalization $148,489,654 $146,939,093 
Current liabilities 18,552,612 14,081,520 
Reserves 32,039,188 28,360,788 
$199,081,454 $189,381,401 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
1953 1952 

REVENUE $ 57,500,942 $ 52,956,777 
EXPENSES 47,913,806 43,119,588 

Gross income $ 9,587,136 $ 9,837,189 
INCOME DEDUCTIONS 1,828,421 1,561,747 

Net income $ 7,758,715 $ 8,275,442 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 948,770 948,770 

Earnings on common stock $ 6,809,945 $ 7,326,672 
Number of « shares out- 

standing at December 31 2,585,728 2,573,697 
Earnings per common share 

outstanding $2.85 








HE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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More Socialized Power 


From St. Lawrence Seaway 


Project isn't confined to navigation; plans also call 


for development of 1.6 million kilowatts of power and 


it is probable that more capacity will be added later 


uring the many years of con- 

troversy over the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, one of the chief arguments 
used by advocates of this project was 
the alleged need for additional electric 
power in the surrounding area. It has 
always been contemplated that the 
dams to be built in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, designed to raise water levels 
and thus deepen navigation channels 
on the upstream side, would also be 
used to produce hydro-electric power. 


Projects Were Divorced 


Neither this argument nor the nu- 
merous others advanced in favor of 
the Seaway induced Congress to ap- 
prove the project until last month, 
and when approval was finally forth- 
coming it was given solely on the 
basis of the alleged merits of the 
navigation phase, the power project 
having been divorced from the con- 
troversy several years ago. In fact, 
it ceased to be a talking point for the 
pro-Seaway forces in 1948, for at 
that time New York State offered to 
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develop the power facilities in cooper- 
ation with the Province of Ontario. 

Although this plan would not have 
hindered later Seaway construction in 
the least, President Truman, long a 
proponent of both the Seaway and 
the power project, turned it down. 
He wanted the power developed by 
the Federal Government, and in addi- 
tion apparently felt that denying the 
power except in conjunction with 
navigation development would in- 
crease the chances for Congressional 
approval of the latter. 

Repeated rejection of the Seaway 
by Congress forced him to change his 
mind, and later on he neatly by- 
passed Congress on the power phase 
by securing approval of New York’s 
plan by the International Joint 
Boundary Waters Commission, whose 
actions are not subject to Congres- 
sional veto. This, of course, was 
only the first step; the plan still had 
to secure the endorsement of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission (which 
granted a license last year) and has 
yet to run the gamut of legal action 





which has now reached the Supreme 
Court. A final ruling by this body, 
which is generally expected to be 
favorable to the plan, may be ren- 
dered this month. 

Construction is expected to start 
not later than next spring on two 
dams across the St. Lawrence River 
near Massena, N. Y., together with 
a control dam further upriver near 
Ogdensburg. Completion of the en- 
tire project may not come before 
1960. When finished, it will develop 
some 2.2 million horsepower, or more 
than 1.6 million kilowatts of electric- 
ity. Annual output should reach 12.6 
billion kilowatt-hours, to be divided 
equally between the U.S. and Canada. 


Some Major Qualifications 


This sounds like a most worth- 
while addition to our power re- 
sources. But a number of qualifica- 
tions are in order. For one thing, 
“prime” power—the amount available 
the year ‘round regardless of water 
conditions—would amount to only 
570,000 kilowatts on the U.S. side. 
It is characteristic of hydro-electric 
power that only a part of installed 
generating capacity can be operated 
at all times, and the problem is even 
worse in the St. Lawrence River— 
which is ice-bound five months of the 
year—than in warmer climates. 

Although power output would ex- 
ceed that obtainable from the giant 
Hoover Dam, it would amount to 
only around seven per cent of the 

Please turn to page 31 
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Equipment Makers 
Face Big Markets 


Future homes will be much more widely electrified while 


power-consuming industries are stepping up use. Next ten 


years will see as much equipment sold as in 75-year past 


ip electrical equipment industry 
has a rosy view of the years 
ahead, a confidence based on the be- 
lief that the American economy will 
continue to move forward. The equip- 
ment makers have been pyramiding 
sales more than twice as fast as in- 
dustry generally and their rate of 
progress has been rivaled only by the 
chemical industry which in itself hap- 
pens to be the largest user of electric 
power, 

Electrical equipment plants are 
heavily manned by engineers and 
technicians who labor at the task of 
converting forces into units of work. 
There is no ceiling for ingenuity here. 
On the one hand the industry. has 
progressed from reciprocating engines 
to massive steam turbines which de- 
liver one kilowatt hour of power from 
less than three-fourths of a pound of 
coal, compared with four or five 
pounds in the early days. This long- 
term achievement has helped the util- 
ity companies to keep their rates 
down and has quickened the growth 
in power use. And on the other hand 
the industry has provided the home- 
owner and the household with numer- 
ous electrical appliances such as re- 
frigerators, washers and dryers, elec- 
tric ranges, freezers, water heaters, 
coffee makers, sandwich grilles, hot 
plates, mixers, heating pads, space 
heaters, broilers, blenders, bed cover- 
ing, dish-washers, garbage-waste dis- 
posers, and the new heat pump and 
electrostatic air cleaner. Radio and 
television sets and home air condi- 
tioners are part and parcel of the same 
current-consuming array of modern- 
age apparatus. 

Westinghouse Electric points out 
that the number of electric appliances 
which the householder can buy in- 
creased from 19 in 1930 to 43 in 
1949, while in the last five years the 
engineering brains of the industry 
have come up with eleven more. None 
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Union Electric Cc. of Missouri 


has been driven from the market, 
meanwhile, and none has reached 100 
per cent saturation among consumers. 
As a matter of fact the industry can 
work pretty hard and still not raise 
the percentage a single point, as wit- 
ness the case of electric irons. Five 
years ago, says Westinghouse, the 
saturation of irons was 90 per cent. 
The industry sold 35 million more 
irons during the past five years and 
the saturation is still only 90 per cent. 
Replacements and a growing number 
of households explain where all the 
irons have gone. 

General Electric tosses out a num- 
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ber of predictions which support the 
thesis that average family consump. 
tion of kilowatt hours, estimated aj 
2,300 in 1954, should increase to 
3,300 by 1958 and to 5,000 by 1963 

































or 64. In the next ten years, says T 
GE, refrigerators will approach 100% expe 
per cent saturation compared withI% 55 + 
today’s 90 per cent. Home freezer in-§ a r 
stallations will triple, ranges andi wor 
electric water heaters will almosti on 

double, clothes dryers will jump al-§ tool 
most five times over today’s level, and 100 
room air conditioners will increasef chir 
eleven times. GE believes that 669 arc, 
million home television receivers willl cal 
be in operation by 1964, 44 million vel 
of which will be color sets using al-§ is | 
most twice as much electricity perf tra 
instrument. The growth of these and All 
other established home appliances kik 








“will multiply more than 2% times 
the total kilowatt-hours used by such 
appliances today.’’ The over-all rate 
of growth of kilowatt hours per fam- 
ily will be somewhat less than this due 
to that fact that electricity for light- 
ing purposes may not be increased per 
household. 

There are quite a number of home 
appliances today with less than ten 
per cent saturation of the market, 
which means more than 90 of every 
100 families unsold. For two newly 
introduced appliances, a bright future 
is predicted. The heat pump, which 
warms a home in winter by withdraw- 
ing heat from the outside air, the soil 
or water below ground, and cools it 
in summer by the reverse process of 
expelling heat, is expected to be in 
half a million homes by 1964. The 
electrostatic air cleaner, which pre- 
cipitates dust, could move about as 
fast. Electronic devices for quick- 
thawing of frozen foods and quick 




































































































































Suppliers of Electrical Equipment 


—Sales——_, 


-———Earned Per Share——— 


cooking of raw foods are not far : 
away. Future television, says GE, will § . 
€ 
t 










(Millions) c—Annual—, 7-3 Months, *Divi- Recent . 

Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 

Allis-Chalmers .. $513.6 $514.5 $7.98 $6.58 $1.55 $1.68 $4.00 58 6.9% : 

Cutler-Hammer . 62.1 62.5 5.81 5.69 1.46 1.98 2.50 57 4.4 

Emerson Electric a55.4 a55.8 a3.04 a2.77 b1.84 b1.69 140 19 7.4 

General Electric. 2,623.9 3,128.1 1.75 1.92 0.39 0.56 1.560 40 4.0 
Master Electric. . 16.8 19.2 2.20 2.24 0.59 0.55 1.60 22 78 
McGraw Electric 104.9 121.2 7.03 6.90 1.77 2.56 3.50 89 3.9 
Sangamo Electric 39.8 37.0 2.88 2.81 0.72 0.59 1.50 24 6.2 
Square D....... 5.5 Ba 3.26 3.01 0.72 0.94 205 @ 3° 

Westinghouse 

rer 1,454.3 1,582.0 4.23 4.53 1.04 .1.61 2.00 68 3.0 





*Paid in 1953 or current indicated rate. a—Years ended September 30. 
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b—Six months. 
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be on a screen that can be hung on a 
wall, connected only by a thin wire 
to the TV receiver. Electric incinera- 
tors and other new contrivances are 
in pilot plant production. 

The industrial market meanwhile is 
expected to step up electrical use by 
55 per cent in the next ten years as 
a result of increased wattage per 
worker. This in turn will be based 
on automation, by which machine 
tools can be run at full speed nearly 
100 per cent of the time, on new ma- 
chining methods involving clectric 
arc, electro-chemical and other techni- 
cal ideas, and on “tracer control” de- 
velopment by which a tracer pattern 
is employed and a stylus used to 
translate the job into finished work. 
All of these things will require more 
kilowatt-hours per machine. Among 


Steady Progress 


In Atomic Power 


particular manufacturing fields, the 
paper industry is expected to raise its 
electrical consumption in the next de- 
cade by 100 per cent, chemicals 60 per 
cent, textiles 50 per cent and so on. 
The over-all rise, says Westinghouse, 
will be from 9.5 to 15 kilowatt hours 
per man-hour of production. 

Facing bigger markets in all of its 
phases, the electrical equipment in- 
dustry has no lack of confidence in 
the future. Behind it lies the fact that 
it has expanded much faster than all 
industry. With an immense industrial 
plant to service and with the electric 
utilities continuing to expand, as 
much electrical equipment is expected 
to be built, sold and installed in the 
next ten years as has been built in 
the entire 75-year history of the in- 
dustry, THE END 


Considerable difference of opinion remains as to when 


nuclear-generated electricity will be used commercially. 


But an era of atom electricity is 


n era of civilian atomic power is 
drawing steadily closer, despite 
divergent opinions as to when nu- 
clear-generated electricity will be 
competitive with conventional sources 
of power. Events of recent months 
strongly suggest that atomic electric 
power for civilian use will be a reality 
much sooner than many had thought 
possible. However, in the immediate 
future a fuel to “complement and 
supplement”’ those used by present 
generating plants seems likely to 
eventuate, rather than any sudden 
technological revolution. That, in es- 
sence, is the view of Edgar H. Dixon, 
president of Middle South Utilities, 
who is also Chairman of the Atomic 
Power Committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

Mr. Dixon expresses the view that 
“while many of us may live to see 
reactors take the place of boilers in 
some of our new plants, I don’t ex- 
pect to see the day when each house 
will have its little pile of uranium 
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rapidly approaching 


where the entry switch for our service 
is now located.” The Middle South 
official emphasizes that the economics 
of generating electricity from present- 
day fuels is by no means static; thus, 
atomic undertakings will be balanced 
with efforts to obtain reductions in 
generating costs at existing power 
plants. 

A study issued by a subcommittee 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
March stated that economically com- 
petitive atomic power in the United 
States will be attainable within the 
next ten years, and it may be eco- 
nomically attractive even before that 
in other areas of the world. One of 
the most precise estimates of the 
potentialities in nuclear electric power 
is that made by A. C. Monteith, vice- 
president of Westinghouse Electric. 
He predicts that within a decade this 
country will have 132 million kilo- 
watts in steam power, 32 million kw 
in water power, four million kw in 
internal combustion engines, and two 


million kw in atomic power. While 
the predicted capability of the nuclear 
power plants is small in relation to 
the forecast for conventional facilities, 
Mr. Monteith estimates that in the 
year 2,000 the world will burn as 
much energy in a year as was used 
between 1 A.D. up to 1953; in his 
judgment, atomic power “‘would serv- 
ice the world for centuries and would 
provide time for developing the art 
of harnessing energy from other 
sources such as the sun.” 

Perhaps the most significant recent 
event in the field of nuclear power 
was the authorization granted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission _ last 
March for Duquesne Light Company 
to build and operate the nation’s first 
full-scale atomic power plant which 
will produce at least 60,000 kilowatts 
of power. Known as the Pressurized 
Water Reactor (or simply PWR), 
the $85 million plant is expected to 
be operating within two or three 
years near Pittsburgh, Pa, Duquesne 
Light will furnish the site and also 
pay part of the cost of the reactor 
or heat source which Westinghouse 
Electric will build. This, incidentally, 
is only a part of the AEC program 
for development of atomic reactors ; 
the Commission has formulated a 
five-year program embracing five dif- 
ferent reactor projects (including the 
Westinghouse-Duquesne plant), cost~ 
ing an estimated $241 million. 


Have Bright Future 


It is generally believed that the 
Westinghouse - Duquesne nuclear 
plant will cost considerably in excess 
of the $150 to $250 per kilowatt cost 
of present-day power plants. But Dr. 
Alvin M. Weinberg, director of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, ob- 
serves that in a conventional steam 
plant costing $160 per kilowatt, the 
generator represents $90 and the 
boiler $70. According to Dr. Wein- 
berg, “nuclear power reactors will 
ultimately turn out to be simpler and 
cheaper than the conventional steam 
boilers.” 

In this country, there are some 30 
electric companies involved in nuclear 
power studies and other nations of 
the Free World are also engaged in 
intensive work on atomic reactors. 
Great Britain, for example, hopes to 
have a nuclear generating station in: 

Please turn to page 32 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 
Leading Public Utility Shares 


Background statistical data on’ 114 utility issues enjoying 


active markets, whether listed or traded over-the-counter. 


Preferred shares are included where common is closely held 


he accompanying tabulation presents basic infor- 
mation regarding capitalization, income, dividend 
payments and current stock prices for utility companies 
whose shares are actively traded. In some cases, all the 


Capitalization. 


Funded Preferred 


Debt Stock 


Company 7—In Millions— 


Number 
Common 
Shares 


common stock is owned by a parent company; in these 
instances the data given refer to the preferred issue. The 
table discloses considerable diversity in size and finan- 
cial set-up of private utilities. 


7-Gross Revenues— 


(Millions) 


1952 


1953 


Earnings 
o—Per Share—, 


1952 


1953 





Alabama Power (4.20% pfd.)........ $169.1 $46.4 
American & Foreign Power none 
American Gas & Electric 

American Natural Gas 


(a) 
7,224,000 
12,847,000 
3,684,276 
2,704,472 


$68.3 
74.8 
206.0 
102.7 
28.9 


$72.4 
207.3 
222.5 
117.9 

32.6 


$24.85 $28.90 


2.10 
2.36 
2.34 
0.81 


2.54 
2.49 
3.48 
1.15 
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Atlantic City Electric 
Boston Edison 

Brooklyn Union Gas 
California Electric Power 
California Oregon Power 


ON OO' 


1,331,741 
2,715,522 
1,659,180 
2,490,934 
1,300,000 


22.7 
78.8 
45.8 
15.5 
13.9 


me 1 COD) 
PNNNW 
Om DO 


2.06 
2.96 
2.12 
0.88 
1.76 
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California Water & Telephone 
Carolina Power & Light 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Central Illinois Light 

Central & South West 


— 
oo 

add md aad Bd at: 

AKO] Hho 


731,758 
2.047,500 
2,259,642 
1,000,000 
9,091,057 


DH + 


NOM: 


1.92 
3.00 
0.90 
2.73 
1.72 





DO] Wr DO 
on 


Central Maine Power 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Citizens Utilities 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Columbia Gas System 


ONWO 
HO}RHCOS 
a 


27.0 
none 
25.5 


none 


SOL] OCOUUWN] COWH 
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Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric. . 
Commonwealth Edison 

Community Public Service 
Connecticut Light & Power 
Connecticut Power 
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Consolidated Edison 
Consolidated Gas (Baltimore) 
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Dayton Power & Light 
Delaware Power & Light 
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Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 
Duquesne Light 
Electric Bond & Share 
El Paso Electric 


none 
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Empire District Electric 
Equitable Gas 

Florida Power Corp 
Florida Power & Light 
General Public Utilities 
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Gulf States Utilities 

Hartford Electric Light 

Houston Lighting & Power 

Idaho Power 
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Illinois Power 
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Funded Preferred Number 7-Gross Revenues— Earnings cated Indi- 

Debt Stock Common (Millions) -—Per Share—, Divi- Recent cated 

Company -—In Millions—, ¢ Shares 1952 1953 1952 1953 dend Price Yield 
Iowa Power & Light................ $48.5 $15.0 1,815,334 $27.0 $28.9 $1.74 $1.94 $1.40 26 5.4% 
Iowa Southern Utilities.............. 21.0 ye 736,065 10.1 11.2 1.54 1.64 1.20 20 6.0 
Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. (4% pfd.). 47.8 12.5 2,103,770 27.4 27.3 28.54 30.04 400 90 4.4 
Kansas Gas & Electric.............. 40.0 17.7 975,000 18.8 21.7 2.84 3.44 2.00 43 4.7 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas........ 18.3 7.5 850,909 9.7 10.2 1.64 1.87 1.20 25 48 
Kansas Power & Light.............. 57.3. 248 2,572,833 31.8 34.0 1.53 1.32 i: hs 5.3 
Sc amwinpet Archana» REE EES 60.6 20.0 2,286,784 29.4 31.7 1.71 1.76 ta 6 6 5.1 
Kings County Lighting.............. 7.4 2.2 440,000 5.3 5.2 0.81 1.01 0.80 14 5.7 
RM 6045. 4 4 de Ss 0 cabs 33.2 5.0 3,039,860 29.8  £32.6 £0.92 £0.98 0.60 12 5.0 
Long Island Lighting................ 145.4 30.0 5,520,499 58.5 66.5 L345 1.16 1.00 20 5.0 
Louisville Gas & Electric (Kentucky). 53.0 21.5 1,500,000 36.2 39.3 3.31 3.28 180 46 3.9 
Maine Public Service................ 6.2 1.2 245,000 3.0 3.4 1.51 1.73 140 25 5.6 
Middle South Utilities............... 261.3 27.6 7,125,000 116.0 127.2 1.86 1.98 1.40 29 4.8 
Minnesota Power & Light........... 45.8 11.6 1,716,094 19.9 22.6 1.65 2.06 Im 6 5.2 
Montana-Dakota Utilities ........... 31.3 9.9 1,758,644 18.3 19.5 0.94 0.95 0.90 22 4.1 
Pe Eg ti iwewssdewvinss 64.2 16.0 2,481,665 30.8 31.2 2.69 2.62 1.60 36 4.4 
New England Electric System........ 213.7 40.0 9,108,824 111.5 118.4 1.18 1.18 0.90 15 6.0 
New England Gas & Electric Assoc... 55.9 3.8 2.226.356 36.0 37.6 1.24 1.16 1.00 16 6.3 
New Orleans Public Service......... 48.8 7.8 1,112,696 39.2 41.3 2.82 2.90 2.25 43 5.2 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas........... 95.6 33.6  3,034.068 63.4 68.1 2.38 2.59 1.90 38 5.0 
Niagara Mohawk Power............. 317.2 79.0 11,556,036 189.3 205.2 1.92 2.03 160 29 5.5 
North American Company........... 200.9 59.6 8,572,624 96.2 109.9 1.37 1.47 (g) 23 “3 
Northern Indiana Public Service...... 84.7 349 3,158,987 58.9 63.3 aac 2.40 1.60 30 §3 
Northern States Power (Minn.)...... 153,7. 65.0 12,198,552 99.9 109.5 1.01 1.10 0.80 15 5.3 
Northwestern Public Service......... 10.0 3.7 541,200 8.4 8.4 1.40 1.26 0.90 15 6.0 
J 9 Pe eee 202.6 636.3 5,278,306 101.4 108.5 2.97 3.15 2.20 43 5.1 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric............ 74.5 25.0 2,653,140 31.7 34.9 2.00 1.90 150 28 5.4 
Pacific Gas & Hlectric.............0. 709.4 291.9 15,574,627 314.4 364.3 2.30 2.82 2.20 43 5.1 
POE PE iciccccicaccesncnss 143.1 82.3 5,400,000 138.8 161.7 2.48 2.00 2.00 35 5.7 
Pacific Public Service................ 17.6 12.4 741,970 20.6 22.8 1.69 1.67 1.00 21 4.8 
Pennsylvania Power & Light........ 213.3 75.4 4,934,424 87.3 100.2 2.45 La 2.30 41 5.6 
Pennsylvania Water & Power........ 29.4 7.1 429,848 8.2 7.7 2.31 2.14 2.00 36 5.6 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke........... 253.9 12.0 1,118,367 102.7 109.4 8.57 9.72 6.00 153 4.0 
Philadelphia Electric ............00. 322.4 87.5 h11,606,695 175.3 187.0 2.20 2.36 1.80 39 4.6 
Portland General Electric............ 56.4 none 3,000,000 28.8 27.3 i1.24 i1.27 i1.09 18 5.6 
Potomac Electric Power............. 100.0 11.2 5,117,040 47.9 498 1.35 1.15 1.00 19 5.3 
Public Service (Colorado)........... 68.9 34.0 2,754,639 51.7 56.4 2.20 2.34 1.60 36 4.5 
Public Service (Indiana)............. 115.5 50.0 4,251,060 54.0 59.2 2.39 2.36 2.00 37 5.4 
Public Service (New Hampshire).... 48.1 15.2 1,179,047 19.2 20.5 2.04 1.86 1.80 15 12.0 
Public Service Electric & Gas........ 333.6 50.0m13,936,040 213.9 230.3 1.93 1.80 1.6¢ 27 6.1 
Puget Sound Power & Light......... 35.6 none 2,177,879 19.7 20.3 1.50 1.85 1.60 29 5.5 
St. Joseph Light & Power............ 8.9 1.7 477,000 6.7 7.1 2.21 173 1.29 21 5.7 
San Diego Gas & Electric............ 58.0 20.0 3,200,000 33.3 36.1 1.52 1.16 0.80 15 5.3 
Sierra Pacific Power................. 11.3 3.5 278,075 5.9 6.6 2.38 2.64 2.00 35 5.7 
South Carolina Electric & Gas....... 83.2 9.0 3,150,000 26.9 29.2 0.90 1.15 0.80 17 4.7 
Southern California Edison.......... 298.0 123.9 6,885,000 126.6 140.4 3.31 2.66 2.00 44 4.6 
Southern Company ................. 419.3 n108.0 18,088,000 164.0 180.2 1.18 1.23 0.80 17 4.7 
Southern Colorado Power............ 8.0 8.9 712,312 4.9 5.8 0.93 1.22 0.70 5 46 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric..... 14.5 8.5 799;167 12.3 13.5 2.14 2.14 1.50 27 5.6 
Southwestern Public Service......... 91.2 12.3 3,814,986 r25.4 129.9 r1.44_—s rl .64 1.23 27 4.6 
SE nb 6 de pateediswessdees 29.2 5.0 658,441 15.3 16.8 3.25 3.55 2.80 59 4.9 
( -£ area re rrr rt 193.8 n72.4 5,655,000 93.6 109.0 3.12 3.33 2.08 53 3.9 
Pi Re ne ee 60.9 21.0 4,760,125 32.6 33.9 1.06 0.93 0.70 13 5.4 
Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power.. 12.8 3.4 1,000,000 8.3 9.8 1.22 1.40 0.92 20 4.6 
Union Electric (Missouri)........... 199.0 53.4 1,697,120 90.8 102.5 1.23 1.36 1.20 25 4.8 
i SR ee ee ae re 296.7 none 12,890,495 158.9 209.1 1.56 1.99 1.25 33 3.8 
United Gas Improvement............ 15.3 2.5 1,242,626 20.8 22.0 2.01 2.39 1.80 35 5.1 
Utah Power & Light................ 74.5 none 1,842,500 26.1 30.0 2.54 2.61 2.00 36 5.6 
Virginia Electric & Power.:......... 171.5 489 5,999,980 77.0 84.4 1.74 1.78 140 32 4.6 
Washington Gas Light.............. 37.9 12.6 942,361 31.0 33.3 2.51 2.30 1.80 3 5.4 
Western Light & Telephone......... 16.7 5.9 391,795 8.5 9.0 2.03 2.57 160 28 5.7 
West Penn Electric.................. 217.0 n68.0 4,224,000 108.0 1148 3.40 3.43 2.20 39 5.3 
Wisconsin Electric Power........... 109.0 30.5 4,214,912 78.6 83.6 2.77 2.16 1.50 30 5.0 
Wisconsin Power & Light........... 63.9 17.5 2,631,392 28.8 32.0 1.63 1.73 1.20 24 5.0 





a—Owned by Southern Company. b—Paid United Gas stock. c—Combined preferred. e—Owned by General Public Utilities. _f—Fiscal year 
ended September 30. g—Liquidating dividend of Union Electric stock. h—lIncludes 801,795 preference common shares. i—Adjusted for 2-for-l split 
_— 1954. k—Adjusted for 2-for-1 split May 1954. m—Includes 4,672,808 preference common shares. n—Subsidiary preferred. r—Fiscal year ended 
ugust 31. 
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Expanding Use for Natural Gas 


Since the turn of the century, natural gas has increased 


its share of the nation's energy resources from four to 


23 per cent. Considerable further growth is in prospect 


he Cinderella story of natural 
gas had its beginning over 2,000 
years ago when the Chinese—the first 
people to use natural gas for fuel— 
piped it through hollow bamboo rods 
for short distances, using its heat to 
evaporate brine for making salt. In 
the early 1800’s it was discovered 
that a burnable gas could be manu- 
factured from coal and companies 
selling manufactured gas were soon 
doing a thriving business in leading 
eastern cities of the United States. 
In 1824, some residents of Fre- 
donia, N. Y. drilled holes through 
logs to make a pipeline and natural 
gas from a “burning spring” was 
used for lighting purposes—truly a 
milestone in the industry’s history. 
But it was not until the 1920’s, when 
large-diameter steel pipe able to with- 
stand high pressures was developed, 
that it became economically feasible 
to transport gas from important sup- 
ply areas to areas of large demand. 


Underground Network Laid 


Wartime inflation increased the rel- 
ative prices for coal and oil compared 
to natural gas. As a result of the 
more favorable price relationship, and 
the new technology in pipeline con- 
struction, a vast underground net- 
work of steel pipe was laid, bringing 
this clean, convenient, and low-cost 
fuel to leading population centers. 
Since 1943, over 53,000 miles of long- 
distance pipelines have been laid from 
the rich fields of Texas and 
Louisiana to major consuming areas. 
Consumers in Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis, Boston, New 
York, and other cities are now burn- 
ing natural gas from the Southwest. 

Today, the gas industry is the fifth 
largest in the nation, serving 27 mil- 
lion customers with a network of 
435,000 miles of pipeline. Already, 
some $12 billion are invested in plant 
and facilities and industry expansion 
is continuing at the rate of about $1 
billion annually, Through this pro- 
gram, the industry can serve an addi- 
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tional one million gas users each year, 
while increasing total sales at the rate 
of some 10 per cent annually. Illus- 
trating the phenomenal growth that 
has taken place, at the turn of the 
century gas accounted for only four 
per cent of the nation’s total energy 
needs; coal had 90 per cent, oil, four 
per cent, and water power, two per 
cent. At the beginning of 1953, the 
share held by natural gas had risen 
to 23 per cent compared with 34 per 
cent for coal, 39 per cent for oil, and 
four per cent for water power. 

Leading companies in the industry 
are usually grouped into three cate- 
gories—production, transmission, and 
distribution—though there is consid- 
erable overlapping by the various 
companies. There are some 1,200 
companies in the distribution end of 
the business alone and it is virtually 
impossible to single out a “typical’’ 
company in this group. There are 
straight natural gas companies— 
which represent the largest propor- 
tion of industry assets; combination 
companies (i.e. those rendering both 
gas and electric service) which serve 
mixed, natural, or manufactured gas; 
and companies solely in the gas busi- 
ness which distribute either mixed or 
manufactured gas. 


Also falling under the “umbrella” 
of the gas industry are the more than 
130 companies distributing liquefied 
petroleum gas, for which over seven 
million homes have been equipped to 
use. Such homes are mainly located 
in smaller cities beyond the reach of 
city gas lines. While the household 
market is the source of about half 
of all sales of LP gas, the petro- 
chemical industry is also an important 
consumer, and large quantities of LP 
gas are being used in motor and avia- 
tion fuel. 


Regulatory Factors 


Since 1938, the Federal Power 
Commission has regulated the rates 
charged by companies doing an inter- 
state business in natural gas (local 
distributing utilities come under the 
jurisdiction of state commissions as 
well as municipal authorities) and the 
regulatory philosophy of the FPC has 
played an important part in shaping 
the outlook for the gas pipeline sys- 
tems. 

Quite recently, the Commission 
handed down a highly significant rul- 
ing in the Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line case, to the effect that pipeline 
systems which produce their own gas 
will be allowed going field prices for 
their production. Since this repre- 
sents a departure from the cost-of- 
production rate base which the FPC 
had used since 1938, the decision is 
regarded as a major victory for the 
pipelines. 

The FPC ruling that Panhandle 
can price its gas at the wellhead on 
a level with the weighted average 
price the company pays to independ- 
ent producers is not expected to ma- 
terially increase gas prices at the 
consumer level. However, it will 
eliminate the inequity of a system 
such as Panhandle being allowed less 
than one cent a thousand cubic feet 
for its own gas, while independents 
are obtaining prevailing field prices 
of around eight cents per thousand 
feet. 

Other regulatory questions have 
still to be resolved. The FPC, for 
example, allowed Panhandle only a 
534 per cent rate of return on its 
“cost of service,” which can hardly be 
regarded as liberal. Still at issue is 
the so-called “favored nations” clause 
under which pipelines must pay 
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higher prices to producers in the field 
if a higher scale is paid by any other 
purchaser to a producer in the same 
field. And the Supreme Court has 
not yet handed down its decision on 
whether Phillips Petroleum, an inde- 
pendent gas producer, is subject to 
FPC price regulation. 

Meanwhile, the rapid expansion of 
natural gas pipelines—which has not 
only benefitted the pipelines them- 


selves but has given a new lease on 
life to many manufactured gas com- 
panies—in continuing in high gear. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission (longest 
pipeline system in the country) and 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line are 
seeking authority to bring additional 
gas into the big New York market. 
Panhandle Eastern has asked the 
FPC to authorize construction of new 
facilities which would boost its daily 


sales capacity by almost 50 per cent. 
Other systems including American 
Natural Gas, El Paso Natural Gas, 
and Northern Natural Gas have pro- 
grams under way for a major expan- 
sion of their facilities. All of which 
suggests that while the industry’s re- 
cent growth rate of about 10 per cent 
a year may not be maintained indefi- 
nitely, healthy expansion should con- 
tinue well into the future. 


Busy ‘Times Ahead for the Glass Makers 


Though volume has dipped in recent months, the long-term 
upward sales trend doubtless will continue in line with growth 


in construction and enlarged product use in automobiles 


lass is so commonplace that it is 
difficult to conceive of it as a 
wonder material. Yet in the light of 
what is being done with it, that is 
what it seems to be. Certain modern 
glass products are non-fragile and can 
withstand intense heat without crack- 
ing. New forms of glass can support 
heavy weights and can be _ bent, 
twisted, knotted, sawed, nailed or 
woven. The research laboratory and 
manufacturing skill have made glass 
a competitor of steel, textiles, and 
other building materials. 

Scientific development and en- 
larged markets have resulted in an 
outstanding growth trend for the 
leading makers of glass products. 
Aside from the glass container 
makers, which have lost ground to 
the tin can, every leading company 
in the field has more than tripled its 
sales volume during the last ten years, 
or within even a shorter period. The 
five-year period 1949-53 is more 
illustrative for the group as a whole 
since it portrays the growth of the 
newer concerns such as Glass Fibers, 
whose first full year was 1945. 

As would be expected, the younger 
companies, both of which are in fiber- 
glass, made by far the sharpest gains. 
These two are Glass Fibers and 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, although 
the former has not been a consistent 
earnings performer due to pre-pro- 
duction costs incurred at new plants, 
and to sales expansion costs. But it 
is noteworthy that a veteran such as 
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Corning Glass Works (founded 
1851) achieved a sales gain of nearly 
103 per cent during the 1949-53 
period. Sales of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass rose by 59 per cent in the same 
time, those of Libbey-Owens-Ford 58 
per cent. 

The year 1949 saw a decline in the 
business of quite a number of indus- 
trial companies but among the glass 
makers only American Window ex- 
perienced a drop in that year. While 
American Window recorded a gain 
of 61 per cent from 1949 to 1953, the 
size of the increase rests on the fact 
that the base year was poor compared 
with 1948 when sales hit a peak 
exceeded only last year. Since the 
company’s over-all growth between 
1948 and 1953 was comparatively 
minor it has participated only 
meagerly in recent glass industry 
expansion. Results of Corning Glass, 
Owens-Corning, Libbey-Owens-Ford, 


and Pittsburgh Plate Glass have been 
more typical, including both sales and 
earnings columns. 

New products are to be credited 
with much of the industry’s growth, 
and a high rate of building and auto- 
motive industry activity also helped. 
The development of glass fibers and 
textiles gave rise to the formation of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, in which 
Corning and Owens-Illinois each has 
an approximate one-third interest 
with the investing public including 
the remainder. An independent com- 
pany, Glass Fibers Inc., entered the 
business during World War II. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford has a fiber glass 
division at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
which is doubling the original in- 
stallation put into production in 1952, 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass also estab- 
lished its fiber glass division that year. 
So far there are some 50 important 
commercial and industrial uses for 
glass fibers and textiles. 

Glass building products gave rise 
to Pittsburgh-Corning Corporation, 
with Corning Glass and Pittsburgh 
Glass each owning 50 per cent. This 

Please turn to page 35 


The Glass Products Manufacturers 





7—Sales—. ——Earned Per Share—— + sae 
(Millions) -Annual— -——3 Months— Divi- Recent ' 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends_ Price Yield 
Amer. Window 

a $16.2 $19.8 D$0.03 $0.59 $0.33 D$0.04 None 4 
Corning Glass P 

We iaavaces 126.5 149.3 3.77 4.66 1.25 1.06 $2.00 101 2.0% 
Glass Fibers .... 42 64 D008 0.22 D010 0.07 None 10 ms 
Libbey-Owens- 

POE Siigas lass 166.4 212.5 2.88 3.72 0.76 1.25 2.10 54 3.9 
Owens-Corning . 113.4 131.7 1.62 1.71 0.44 0.54 1.00 60 1.7 
Pittsburgh Plate 
ee 402.1 452.0 4.07 4.07 1.06 0.79 2.25 54 4.1 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Book-of-the-Month C+- 

Now 8, shares represent a specula- 
tive specialty issue with little growth 
potential. (Paid 25c in each of the two 
first quarters, but will omit July pay- 
ment.) A separate new book club will 
be started in July offering 13 volumes 
a year. Each work will contain con- 
densations of four novels and non- 
fiction pieces with the price to mem- 
bers at $1.95. The company also ex- 
pects to start an adult phonograph 
record club this fall, somewhat similar 
to the children’s record plan it now 
has. More than $500,000 was spent 
during the first quarter of 1954 to 
build up the book subscription list, 
which had fallen from 523,000 on 
January 1, 1953, to 464,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. It is now larger than at 
the same date last year. Because of 
these heavy non-recurring expenses 
the company suffered a substantial 
loss in the first three months. 


Carrier B 
Stock (at 56) is a businessman’s 
investment. (Paid $1.85 in 1953; $1 
so far in 1954.) Sales in the twelve 
months ended April 30 totaled $164.6 
million, a 16 per cent gain over the 
year earlier period, and earnings 
amounted to $4.94 a share, compared 
with $4.46 in the previous twelve 
months. Backlog figures, including 
both defense and domestic orders, 
were lower on April 30 than a year 
earlier, and Carrier management 
indicated that new orders booked 
during the rest of the fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1954, probably 
would not be sufficient to offset the 
reduced volume of defense business. 
The cool weather which has prevailed 
this spring has adversely affected the 
air-conditioning business. 


Clark Equipment B 

Stock, now at 41, is a busimess 
cycle issue. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Company describes as “highly suc- 
12 


cessful” its six-month test program 
instituted last September to determine 
the demand for fork-lift trucks on a 
lease basis. More than $2 million 
worth of trucks were delivered during 
the trial period and the project will 
now be exploited with a full-scale 
sales promotion. Also being pushed 
are two other products, the Clark 
Tractor Shovel, representing a ven- 
ture into the highly competitive earth- 
moving field, and the Ross Straddle 
Carrier, heretofore used mainly by 
the lumber and steel industries but, 
according to officials, suited also for 
general factory use. Company’s in- 
ventories, which were $25.1 million 
on June 30, 1953, were down to $20.9 
million as of last March 31. 


Container Corporation B 
Stock at 49 has growth possibilities 
on a businessman's risk basis. (Paid 
$2.75 in 1953; $1.10 plus stock so 
far in 1954.) Company has entered 
the flexible packaging field through 
the acquisition of Traver Corpora- 
tion, a small Chicago firm. The trans- 
action involved an exchange of Con- 
tainer stock, although details have not 
been made public. Traver, a producer 
of cellophane, polyethylene, Pliofilm, 
glassine and foil, operates two plants 
in Chicago for manufacturing flexible 
packaging and a third small unit for 
turning out specialty paper items. 


Corn Products B+ 

Primary appeal of stock is for 
income. At 72, yield is 5.0%. (Paid 
$2.05 thus far in 1954; paid $3.60 in 
1953.) Estimates of earnings this 
year range from $4.50 to $5.45 per 
share, compared with $5.42 in 1953. 
Although volume dropped 4 per cent 
and earnings declined 2 per cent 
during the first four months of this 
year, there has been a pickup in sales 
and the company believes that the 
low point has been reached. Full 
year’s earnings will be favorably 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


influenced by currently lower corn 
prices, and management expects in- 
creased profits from foreign opera- 
tions, which last year accounted for 
21 per cent of total net. Currently, 
the company has nine new products 
that are being tested by customers. 


Cutler-Hammer B 

Stock, now at 56, is a business- 
man’s investment. (Paid $1 thus far 
in 1954; paid $2.50 in 1953.) Despite 
the fact that the company is benefiting 
from the removal of EPT, which last 
year amounted to $2.80 per share, 
earnings for the second quarter of this 
year will approximate the $1.42 a 
share earned in the like quarter a year 
ago, dropping from $1.98 reported in 
the first quarter of 1954. This decline 
has been primarily attributed to slow 
sales in appliances and other con- 
sumer goods in which the company’s 
motor controls are used. The con- 
tinued expansion of existing facilities, 
however, is expected to sustain de- 
mand for industrial controls which 
account for about 60 per cent of the 
company’s business. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams B 
Stock, now at 31, is speculative. 
(Paid 60c thus far in 1954; paid 
$1.70 in 1953.) For the first six 
months of the current fiscal year 
(which wili end July 31) this world’s 
largest distiller reported earnings of 
$2.70 per share vs. $2.65 for the com- 
parable period a year ago. Indications 
are that full year’s earnings should 
approximate $4 per share, compared 
with record high of $4.91 reached in 
1951. If, however, losses were re- 
versed on some of the company’s oil 
properties, there could be a substan- 
tial increase over the expected figures. 
Although the whiskey business is gen- 
erally off this year, there has been 
good demand for the company’s three 
most popular brands that, inciden- 
tally, carry highest profit margins. 
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Electric Bond & Share Cc 

Stock, now at 21, is a long-term 
speculation based on managerial acu- 
men. (Pays irregular tax-free divi- 
dends in subsidiary stock.) Progress 
in company’s transaction from a util- 
ity holding company to an investment 
concern has reached a point where it 
now has complete freedom of choice 
of security commitments, except as 
to utility securities. But holdings of 
United Gas Corporation common, 
which must be cut to less than 5 per 


fF cent interest by July 1955, will still 


comprise a major part of Bond & 
Share’s portfolio. The future policy 
will be to invest in established busi- 
nesses which seem likely to benefit 
from new management skills and 
fresh capital. Thus the Ebasco Serv- 
ice consulting and engineering sub- 
sidiary will loom large in future plans. 
It continues to enlarge and diversify 
its operations, adding 91 new clients 
during 1953 and paying to Electric 
Bond & Share dividends of $2.5 mil- 
lion out of total profits of $3.4 million. 


General Foods A 
Shares are of good investment 
quality, although at 65 current yield 
is only 4.3%. (Pays 70c quarterly.) 
General Foods is sharing in the 
over-all improvement in food sales 
throughout the country this year. An 
increase in business which averages 
about three per cent in retail grocery 
volume has been especially marked in 
convenience items such as frozen 
foods. In this field General’s Birds- 
eye division is a big factor. In 1953 
it introduced frozen fish sticks for 
which excellent demand has de- 
veloped. It also has brought out 
frozen chicken pies, another new item 
which has attained popularity. To 
meet demand, Maxwell House had 
to bring three more instant coffee 
units into operation in 1953 and a 
fourth will be added this year. 


Pennsylvania Railroad C+ 

Despite a long dividend record, 
shares are speculative; recent price, 
16. (No dividends thus far in 1954; 
paid $1.50 in 1953.) Problems have 
been accentuated by the recent drop 
in traffic. Huge sums already spent 
on a far-reaching improvement pro- 
gram have not as yet returned any 
increased earning power. Tlis sys- 
tem’s revenue trend, even with a 
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service area that includes the great- 
est concentration of heavy industry 
and population in the country, has 
been poorer than average. There has 
been some growth but the lag behind 
systems in the South and West has 
been noticeable, and major competi- 
tors in the East have fared better 
than the Pennsylvania. 


Pullman ee 
Now at 52, stock represents a well- 
diversified company no longer depen- 
dent on the cyclical rail equipment 
field. (Pays $3 annually) Company 
has received a $3.5 million order from 
the Central of Georgia Railroad for 
500 fifty-foot steel boxcars. Pullman 
will start work on them at its Besse- 
mer plant “as soon as materials can 
be assembled.” The Bessemer plant 
is currently operating only one of its 
two production lines, but the boxcar 
line will reopen with the start of the 
new order. Pullman’s other car 
building plant, at Butler, Pa., has 
sufficient work to keep it busy into 
June, but because of a lack of orders 
at an Indiana plant the company 
intends to close operations there. 


Sheraton Corporation Cc 

Shares, currently priced around 9 
(adjusted for 2-for-1 split in Febru- 
ary), represent a speculative equity 
in a cyclical industry. (Initial pay- 
ment of 10c on May 1.) Company 
has sold the Ford Hotel in Toronto 
at a profit of $2.3 million, equal to 
70 cents a common share. This profit 
will be included in earnings for the 
quarter ending July 31, first of the 
current fiscal year. Also to be in- 
cluded will be a profit on the sale of 
the Sheraton Hotel in Pittsfield, 
Mass. The company has acquired 
more than 75 per cent of the preferred 
and common shares of the Kimball 
Hotel in Springfield, Mass., and it is 
expected that about 95 per cent of 
the shares will be purchased. 


Southern Pacific B+ 

At 44, shares represent one of the 
better quality rail issues. (Pays $3 
annually to yield 6.8%.) Southern 
Pacific expects to spend between $60 
and $65 million on capital improve- 
ments this year, about $15 million less 
than its recent annual average. Since 
the end of World War II more than 
$500 million has been spent on new 


plant and equipment, including about 
$109 million spent last year. The 
decline in the road’s total freight ship- 
ments is leveling off and full year 
estimates place the drop at about 9 
per cent, or even less, if general busi- 
ness picks up. The rail traffic situa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast and in 
Louisiana and Texas is better than 
average, because industrial produc- 
tion in those areas is holding up well, 
though January-April revenues were 
down some 15 per cent. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A+ 

This investment grade issue is a 
satisfactory long-term holding ; recent 
price 89. (Paid $4.50 in 1953; $2.15 
so far this year.) Management has 
predicted a new sales record in 1954, 
accompanied by earnings at least as 
good as in 1953, and possibly slightly 
better. Domestic oil consumption is 
expected to exceed the 1953 rate by 
2 per cent, compared with a 5 per 
cent increase in 1953 and 1952. How- 
ever, foreign oil consumption, which 
is increasing at a much faster rate, 
is expected to rise 7 per cent in 1954. 
Standard is expanding its petrochem- 
ical business; 1953 sales in that field 
totaled $100 million, making the com- 
pany the twelfth largest chemical pro- 
ducer in the country. The company 
hopes to be a successful bidder for 
Government owned synthetic rubber 
facilities. 


U. S. Rubber B 
Expansion in chemical field pro- 
vides a growth background for stock, 
recently priced at 34. Yields 5.9% 
on $2 annual dividend. New produc- 
tion facilities nearing completion for 
U. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck Chemical 
division together with the new prod- 
ucts being developed are expected to 
increase this division’s sales volume 
25 per cent by 1956. Naugatuck cur- 
rently produces more than $100 
million worth of goods annually, 
which is 125 per cent above the 1946 
volume and close to three times 
greater than 1940 production. The 
present expansion program will add 
50 million pounds of nitrile rubber, 
plastics and agricultural chemicals to 
annual capacity, resulting in total 
yearly production capacity exceeding 
600 million pounds of chemical prod- 
ucts. The division has 16 new 
products for production this year. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . -» LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


The Tax Bill 


Tue trmetaste for the 
House-approved technical tax relief 
bill calls for final Senate action the 
latter part of this month. Agreement 
has been reached on many parts of 
the bill in current deliberations of the 
Senate Finance Committee although 
some of its more controversial clauses 
are still up in the air. These include 
foreign income taxation, fast depre- 
ciation and, of primary interest to 
investors, double taxation of divi- 
dends. Unlike the House which after 
long and painstaking study in com- 
mittee approved the bill as a whole, 
the Senate may debate amendments 
cffered on the floor after the bill has 
been reported out. Thereafter, a 
joint Senate-House committee con- 
ference would be required to iron 
out differences between the bills 
as approved by the two legislative 
branches. Up to the present, the 
differences are not so great as to 
imperil final enactment of the pending 
measure. But taxpayers in general 
and investors in particular cannot 
count as yet upon this prospective 
reform as a task accomplished. Nor 
can the Administration afford to 
relax its efforts to overhaul the 
present tax structure which con- 
tains many inequitable imposts that, 
whether by design or not, have tended 
to restrict the free flow of investor 
savings into American industry. 


Steel Investors 


Despite rs great 
accomplishments during the war and 
in expanding its plant since the war, 
the American steel industry has 
suffered from misgivings in the minds 
of investors, according to no less an 
authority than Ernest T. Weir, chair- 
man of the nation’s fifth largest steel 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


producer, the National Steel Com- 
pany. Addressing 1,000 members of 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
at a recent convention, Mr. Weir told 
of a survey which showed that steel 
averaged below other manufacturing 
industries in terms of profits, divi- 
dend return and investor preference. 
The reason, he argued, lay largely in 
dividend policies. Steel company man- 
agement, he added, must recognize its 
obligation “to make fair earnings 
and pay fair dividends; not just in 
some years but on a dependable, regu- 
lar basis.” 

With war and defense production 
needs now believed to be fading into 
the past, the industry is better able 
than before to retire some of its mar- 
ginal operating facilities, and to put 
the business on a more consistent 
profit-making basis. 


TVA Dilemma 


Never ter ir be said 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is one to entertain quickly a sug- 
gestion from the investor-owned util- 
ity industry that the latter would be 
glad, at a reasonable profit, to lend a 
hand in helping meet TVA problems. 
That is not the nature of Govern- 
mental agencies which in the field of 
power particularly seem to suffer 
most acutely from the virus of public 
ownership. However, economy may 
compel a change in attitude if not in 
underlying philosophy. Congress, 
with an eye on the budget, apparently 
will challenge a TVA proposal to 
appropriate $100 million for a new 
steam electric generating station to 
help TVA meet growing demand. 
Four investor-owned utilities, mean- 
while, have offered to do the job for 
TVA, giving assurance that all the 
power needed by that agency would 
be made available to it. For tax- 






















payers, the proposal has two great 
advantages: They would be relieved 
of a $100 million item of cost and the 
proposed plant to be built by the 
utilities, being investor-owned, would 
pay its fair share of taxes in the 
future. It is to be hoped that the 
Authority will find it possible to 
accept the offer. 





















































Wind and Fury 











Tue year 1953 may go 
down in history as “The Year of the 
Tornadoes,” judging from statistics 
just made available by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. During 
the period, the whirling, funnel- 
shaped winds which cause more 
damage in the United States than in 
other part of the world exacted a toll 
of 468 killed and about $175 million 
in property damage. Through Octo- 
ber 1953 more than 500 separate 
tornadoes had been counted by the 
Weather Bureau and in June alone 
windstorms had caused nearly twice 
as much damage as they did in the 
full year 1951, the previous record- 
holder for such violence. 

There is of course very little that 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers can do about the weather. But 
it has brought the peril to the atten- 
tion of the public through the release 
of a documentary film entitled The 
Wind and the Fury, a 15-minute sub- 
ject; and obviously the moral is for 
the individual or the company to 
build strongly against such disaster. 
Quite as important, the Board has 
also referred to the extended coverage 
endorsement to fire policies as well 
as other windstorm policies as a 
means of providing needed protection 
against loss. Gradual extension of 
fire insurance coverage to include 
windstorm has contributed much to 
the nation’s economy. 
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Union Pacific Making 


Above-Average Showing 


Like other railroads, UP is experiencing a decline 


in revenues and earnings. But dip is not nearly 


as drastic for this line as for most Class | roads 


hile the railroads as a whole 

showed deficits in 1932-34 and 
again in 1938, Union Pacific earned 
substantial profits and paid both pre- 
fered and common dividends in each 
cf these trying years. In 1949, when 
net income of all Class I carriers 
underwent a shrinkage of more than 
37 per cent from 1948 levels, UP’s 
earnings dipped only 26 per cent. 
This favored road has continued to 
give a superior performance during 
the current recession; during the 
first quarter of 1954 its revenues 
were down by 9.6 per cent and its 
net income by 7.6 while the industry 
as a whole was showing declines of 
12.4 per cent and 52.4 per cent, 
respectively. 


Fine Earnings Performance 


The excellent relative earnings per- 
formance of this carrier suggests an 
unusual degree of control over costs. 
The suggestion is valid, but the extent 
of the road’s relative advantage in 
this respect is considerably overstated 
by the figures, since a_ substantial 
part of UP’s earnings comes from 
comparatively stable non-operating 
sources. Of the latter, the most im- 
portant is the company’s stake in oil 
and gas production. 

Proceeds from this activity, before 
income taxes, amounted to $8.2 mil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1954 
against $8.5 million a year earlier. 

The amount of total income taxes 
applying to oil and gas earnings is 
not stated in quarterly reports, but 
applying for both periods the indi- 
cated tax rate of approximately 32 
per cent which prevailed in 1953 
gives estimated net income from oil 
and gas of $5.6 million in the most 
recent quarter and $5.8 million for the 
first quarter of 1953. If these figures 
are sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes (as they should be), the 
road’s earnings from other sources 
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equaled nearly $8.3 million in the 
first three months of 1954, some 10.2 
per cent less than the $9.2 million net 
a year earlier. Even this percentage 
decline is far smaller than that shown 
by the remainder of the industry. A 
similar and probably only slightly less 
favorable comparison would be shown 
if it were possible to segregate earn- 
ings from investments as well as those 
from oil and gas. 

These investments included, at the 
end of 1953, some $71 million of U.S. 
Treasury obligations, $15.8 million of 
bonds issued by other railroads 
(notably B&O, New York Central 
and Chicago & North Western), and 
stocks valued at $55.7 million, aside 
from interests in affiliated companies 
such as Pacific Fruit Express and 
Union Pacific Coal. Stock of non- 
affiliates held consisted of 115,200 
shares of Pennsylvania Railroad, 88,- 
257 New York Central, 268,700 com- 
mon and 98,270 preferred shares of 
Illinois Central, 13,707 Greyhound 
preferred, 12,838 Chicago & North 
Western preferred and 24,192 B&O 
preferred. 





Union Pacific 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $162.1 $3.08 $3.00 7434— 40 
1938.. 150.2 3.31 3.00 4934— 27% 
1939.. 164.3 3.37 3.00 52%— 40% 
1940.. 1682 3.48 3.00 49 — 35% 
1941.. 218.1 5.60 3.00 43 — 28% 
1942.. 353.1 13.07 3.00 4254— 31% 
1943.. 480.3 9.29 3.00 51%4— 40% 
1944.. 5066 834 300 59 — 4634 
1945.. 491.9 653 3.00 754— 54% 
1946.. 361.4 5.95 3.00 84%4— 55 
1947.. 410.1 11.35 3.00 82%4— 60 
1948.. 437.6 14.24 650 96%— 76 
1949.. 398.8 10.26 6.00 89'%4— 73% 
1950.. 465.3 1480 5.00 105 — 8l 
1951.. 505.2 14.59 6.00 109%%4— 973% 
1952.. 520.2 14.56 6.00 121%—100 
1953.. 530.0 14.95 6.00 11534—100 


Three months ended March 31: 
pee Ee Sh a rr 
1954.. 110.9 2.89 a$4. 75b12234—1051%% 


*Dividends paid in each year since 1900. a— 
Paid or declared to June 2. b—To June 2. 





These latier holdings produced in- 
come of nearly $2.3 million last year, 
and another $4.2 million came from 
affiliates—largely from Pacific Fruit 
Express ($2.4 million) and Union 
Pacific Coal ($1.8 million). It may 
be that payments from these two 
sources will decline somewhat this 
year, but even if they disappeared en- 
tirely the resulting drop in net would 
be more than offset by the decline in 
maintenance outlays (due to antici- 
pated lower tax rates) in the first 
quarter alone. UP’s properties are 
in excellent shape and the road can 
well afford to cut down at least tem- 
porarily on the heavy maintenance 
schedule it has followed for the past 
three years. 


Effect of Taxes 


The Federal income tax burden 
was considerably lighter during the 
early months of 1954 than it had been 
a year before. This was due in part 
to the lower level of taxable income, 
an influence which of course applied 
to other roads as well. In addition, it 
is probable that heavier charges for 
fast amortization of defense facilities 
were a factor. The ICC does not per- 
mit railroads to deduct the excess of 
such charges over normal depreci- 
ation in their reports to stockholders, 
but since they are deducted in tax 
returns they lighten the tax burden. 
This is a temporary boon; after fast 
amortization has been completed the 
tax load will increase. Thus, railroads 
show a tendency just the reverse of 
that prevailing for most industrial 
companies : an overstatement of earn- 
ings while fast amortization is taking 
place and an understatement there- 
after. For Union Pacific, this over- 
statement amounted to $1.35 a share 
in 1953. 

Regardless of such temporary and 
relatively minor influences, Union 
Pacific can be expected to show a 
satisfactory level of earning power 
year after year. The road is favorably 
located in a territory where popula- 
tion and level of economic activity are 
showing greater than average growth ; 
it enjoys well diversified traffic, long 
average hauls and high traffic density. 
At the present price of 124, the com- 
mon stock is no longer on the bargain 
counter, but possesses merit on a long 
pull basis for income and gradual 
growth. 
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In one respect at least, the choice of potential investments, 
unions and business men see eye-to-eye—Monopoly case against 


GM and Ford unlikely under new Justice Department set-up 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Recently, 
as everybody knows, the United Mine 
Workers acquired ownership of the 
Hamilton National Bank here, which 
after merger with Washington Na- 
tional, will make John L. Lewis the 
second most powerful banker in the 
District. His isn’t the only union in 
the banking field: The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers own two, and 
several other unions are said to 
be considering. The United Auto 
Workers recently bought into the 
Kaiser distributing organization in 
Ohio. Several are supposed to 
possess rich real estate holdings. 

Purchases of stock or of the assets 
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Giant of materials-handling machines, the 
Ross Carrier shares the exclusive advan- 
tage of all Clark machines: ifs vital 
components are built by 


EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding Name in 
POWER-TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN ¢ BENTON HARBOR 
ond JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS e AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS e POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS e@ GEARS AND FORGINGS 





of companies is still rare. Most of 
the union money, says a local broker 
who keeps track of such things, is in 
Government bonds. Some of it repre- 
sents trust funds for pensions and the 
like, and is subject to legal restriction. 
However, the security salesmen are 
busy. Union fund managers ask the 
same questions as other concerning 
yields, records, earnings prospects. 


In general, the unions don’t buy 
into their own fields for such obvious 
reasons as competition with fellow 
workers, and bad results in the event 
of unemployment. But a good many 
make long term loans to employers. 
Amalgamated tries to keep employers 
in business by providing management 
consultants and efficiency experts, as 
well as occasional cash. 


It’s pretty likely that, whatever 
the results of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s anti-trust division’s study of 
General Motors and of Ford, there 
won't be a big monopoly case against 
either. It’s equally unlikely that the 
division will file a big case against 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, charging some kind 
of general conspiracy. That’s because 
the new chief, Stanley Barnes, doesn’t 
work that way. 

It’s Barnes’ opinion, for instance, 
that even if the 17 firms in the cele- 
brated investment bankers case had 
been guilty of violating the Sherman 
Act, the complaint against them was 
just too big and vague to prove. If 
he had filed, it would have been in 
an altogether different manner. When 
you have a big case, says Barnes, 
break it up into a lot of little ones, 
each of them charging a definite vio- 
lation, which you can prove. You 
don’t get much publicity, but have a 
better chance to win in court. 

Maybe, of course, no case of any 
kind will develop against the auto 
companies. It’s just a fact in life that 


any anti-trust division is suspicious 
at all times of the greatest companies, 
and constantly watches them. There 
will be cases if and only if methods of 
doing business involve something or 
other that’s clearly against the law. 
That much is to be inferred from the 
way the division is operated at the 
present time. 


Until recently, Barnes put most 
of his staff onto clearing up old cases, 
Now he’s evidently gone about as far 
as possible along that line. Immedi- 
ately, there’s a lot of work in en- 
forcing cases against which decrees 
have been entered : several more com- 
panies may have to pay big fines. 
Meanwhile, a pick-up in new cases, 
none of them front page news but all 
actually important, is likely. 


In every session of Congress 
there are several series of hearings 
whose only purpose seems to be to 
let lobbyists show they’re working. 
Bills may, indeed, be reported to the 
floor, but without the slightest expec- 
tation that they'll ever be law. Several 
such are under way now. 

The one that’s had the most publi- 
city is an investigation of the exempt 
foundations to determine whether 
they’re subversive. Hearings have 
consisted of all sorts of accusations 
by people with grudges: by a sociolo- 
gist, for instance, who dislikes both 
Kinsey’s subject matter and _ his 
investigative technique. Obviously, 
Congress is not going to eliminate the 
tax exemption. 

There’s another bill that would pre- 
vent U. S. Rubber, for instance, from 
retailing tires. Only independents 
would have that right. The argument 
for it is that this would be pretty nice 
for the independents. Another set of 
hearings takes up the terrible effects 
of liquor advertising, but with no 
exhibits of people who've been 
harmed. Even those who testify agree 
that no laws will be passed. 


Powders to make orange or 
tomato juice may soon go on the 
market. Experts who had a hand in 
developing them think they should 
outsell frozen juices. Dealers pre- 
sumably would prefer the powder 
since they’re cheaper both to ship and 
to carry. They can be stocked at 
home in any closet. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
FINANCIAL WORLD 








Bigger CAKES 
for longer COILS 


Another 2,000 kw diesel-generator set has been added 
to the power plant of the Raritan Copper Works to 
provide more current for its electrolytic copper refinery. 


Casting wheel at the Raritan Copper Works houses 
12 water-cooled molds made of copper, used for 
casting copper cakes up to 3,000 pounds. 


COPPER CAKES HAVE PUT ON WEIGHT 


at the Raritan Copper Works of International Smelting 
and Refining Company, a subsidiary of Anaconda. 
Heretofore, the maximum weight was 840 pounds. 

But now, with the recent completion of a new casting 
plant, parallel-sided copper cakes ranging in weight 
from 1,800 to 3,000 pounds are regularly produced 
on the casting wheel illustrated above. 


This means that The American Brass Company, 

an Anaconda fabricating subsidiary, is able to supply 
its customers with larger and heavier copper 

plates; also with longer unjointed coils of 

strip copper in very thin gages. These 

longer coils, in demand by industry, enable 

users to operate their machines more 

economically — with fewer interruptions. 


This new casting plant, the largest of its 

kind, is another example of Anaconda’s continuing 
program to meet industry’s evermore exacting 
requirements for copper and copper alloy products. 


The American Brass Company 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
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reene Cananea Copper Company 


A nda Alumi 
COPPER MINING COMPANY trccorde Sctcs Comsom”” 


International Smelting and Refining Company 
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... because OIL must be a 


growth mdustry- 


For THE PAST DECADE, the United States’ consumption of oil has 
shown an annual increase averaging 357,000 barrels a day. Even assuming a 
slackening rate of growth, it is a reasonable expectation that the next ten 
years will see a further annual gain in demand of 300,000 barrels per day. 

This is the dynamic factor that makes the oil industry such a consistent 
force in a healthy, expanding economy. Gulf’s continued expenditures for 
plants, properties and facilities—nearly a billion dollars during the current 
five-year period—is a carefully considered expression of our confidence that 
a growing and prospering nation needs a strong and growing oil industry. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION e GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Cusiomary statistical yardsticks indicate strongly that 


stocks are far from over-valued even at all-time peaks. 


But relationships formerly prevailing may be unreliable 


Continued persistent strength on rising 
volume has carried stock prices to a level at which 
industrial shares, quoted some 17 per cent above 
their 1929 peak, are selling at slightly more than 
eleven times earnings and afford yields of around 
4.9 per cent. Only a little over eight months ago, 
this group showed an average price-earnings mul- 
tiple of 8% and an average yield of 6.2 per cent, 
though there has been little change in either earn- 
ings or dividends in the meantime. Current rela- 
tionships compare with price-earnings ratios of 
less than six-to-one, and yields of over seven per 
cent, in mid-1949. 


Nevertheless, by the standards which have pre- 
vailed during previous bull markets within the past 
generation, present valuations are far from exces- 
sive. Industrial stocks sold at much higher mul- 
tiples of current profits in 1929, 1937 and 1946 
and the yields then obtainable (around 344 per 
cent) make an even sharper contrast with today’s 
experience when it is considered that the highest 
grade corporate bonds afforded returns of five per 
cent in 1929 and 3.4 per cent in 1937 compared 
with less than 2.9 per cent now. 


Although a few soft spots still remain in the 
economy, and no vigorous business upturn is in 
early prospect barring an armament boom and a 
possible public scare-buying wave in the event of 
our military involvement in Indo-China, there is 
little prospect of any significant further deteriora- 
tion in corporate earnings. Dividend payments 
are even more strongly buttressed, thanks to 
strong financial positions, heavy cash accumulation 
through fast amortization of defense facilities and 
lessening of the heavy postwar drain on funds for 
plant, equipment and inventory outlays. 


Thus, it would appear reasonable to assume 
that stocks can continue to rise until price-earnings 
multiples reach fifteen or so, and yields fall well 
below four per cent, before concluding that the bull 
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market has reached a danger zone. This would 
imply a further advance equal to around one-third 
of present prices, and of course it could be con- 
siderably more than that if speculative enthusiasm 
of the type witnessed in 1929 and 1937 returns, 
even in much less virulent form. 


Conceivably, we may see such an advance. 
Nothing is in sight to prevent it. But nothing was 
in sight to bring about the 1929 or 1937 reversals 
either, so far as the average person could tell at 
the time. Both logic and experience suggest that 
there is nothing unhealthy about a price level at 
which industrial companies can earn around nine 
per cent on a new stockholder’s investment, and 
pay him close to five per cent, but the precedent 


_ of 1929, 1937 and 1946 does not necessarily prove 


that a sharp further reduction in these returns will 
take place before a market top is reached. 


On all three of these occasions, the average 
stock purchaser bought not because he thought 
current valuations reasonable—he hardly even con- 
sidered this point—but because prices had gone 
up, were still going up and would therefore con- 
tinue to go up. Today, however, investors are much 
better informed, more wary and less inclined to 
abandon sound investment practice in favor of 
gambling on mere stock quotations. The growing 
use of formula plans and the rising importance of 
institutional investors have contributed to this. 


Sophisticated buyers are not likely to be 
stampeded into buying regardless of the relation- 
ship of price to value, and thus this bull market 
may well end before this relationship reaches the 
extremes witnessed in the past. Accordingly, it is 
none too early for conservative individuals to pro- 
tect themselves against possible losses by concen- 
trating their equity funds in the best grade com- 
mon stocks paying good dividends and likely to 
continue earning them by a comfortable margin. 

Written June 3, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 















Steel Production Stable 


Utilizing their more efficient facilities while some 
of the less economic have lain idle, the steel com- 
panies are demonstrating an ability to realize 
profits on a lower rate of output than in former 
years when a dip below 80 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity usually meant red ink. Based on 6.8 million 
tons more capacity than last year, steel operations 
for last week were programed at 70.9 per cent of 
rated capacity compared with 71.2 per cent for the 
previous week and 99.6 per cent a year earlier. 
Scheduled production for the week was nearly 1.7 
million tons, or about 25 per cent below that of 
the corresponding 1953 week, but there are reasons 
to believe that a rise in coming months will give 
the industry a 75 or 76 per cent average for the 
full year, making it the fourth largest in industry 
history. Operating percentages are presently based 
on some 124.3 million tons capacity as of January 1 
last, compared with slightly more than 117.5 million 
tons as of January 1, 1953. 


Auto Output Rate Cut 


Scheduled output of automobiles this month is 
down six per cent from the daily rate in May, which 
yielded 494,000 ussemblies, although with two more 
production days in June, 510,000 completions are 
planned. This would bring output for the first six 
months, says Ward’s Automotive Reports, to nearly 
three million cars or only nine per cent under the 
peak set in the 1953 period and five per cent under 
the similar periods in 1951 and 1950. While the 
industry does not expect any drastic cuts in sched- 
uled output later on, model changeover shutdowns 
will come earlier than usual and these will be wel- 
comed by dealers whose inventories continue above 
a 30-days’ supply. Price pressure on automotive 
parts makers, meanwhile, is a significant forerunner 
of lower prices for cars with reductions looked for 
in the fall. 

About double the number of automobile air con- 
ditioners sold in 1953 are expected to be installed 
in cars this year, with dollar volume exceeding 
$30 million. Compared with the number of auto- 
mobiles produced, the 60,000 or so total still would 
be small. Last year, the three highest-priced cars 
made by General Motors and by Chrysler, plus the 
Lincoln and Packard, eight makes in all, offered 
air conditioning equipment. Nash and Pontiac 
have joined the group this year, and at least three 
more are expected to install optional air condi- 
tioning equipment next year. 
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Consumer Credit Edges Upward 

Reflecting seasonal buying activity, consumer 
credit rose slightly from March to April for 
the first time this year, but the increase of only 
$179 million for the month was sharply under the 
$509 million gain reported for April 1953. At the 
end of last April total consumer credit stood at 
$27.33 billion, up three per cent from a year earlier 
although 5.4 per cent under the peak of nearly 
$28.9 billion outstanding on December 31 last. 
Instalment credit, which makes up the bulk of 
consumer credit, rose only $9 million in April com- 
pared with a rise of $376 million in the same month 
last year. 


Uranium Stock Fever 


Fever buying of highly speculative uranium 
mining stocks has been raging in Salt Lake City 
where some 29 million shares of such issues 
changed hands in a recent week while prices fluc- 
tuated wildly. One stock rose from ten cents to 
22 cents by midweek and then plummeted to 12 
cents. Another declined about 30 per cent after 
rising to the top price of any—$3.00. Meanwhile 
uranium companies are being rapidly organized— 
some with only a title—and lacking either leases or 
property—and it is obvious that full advantage is 
being taken of a gullible public. Salt Lake City has 
always been a hotbed for trading in penny mining 
stocks, with share turnover sometimes exceeding 
that of the New York Stock Exchange; but sound 
issues among the hundreds traded have been com- 
paratively few. 


Toothpaste Battle 


Manufacturers of toothpaste, who have waged 
fierce advertising battles over the merits of am- 
monia, chlorophyll, and anti-enzyme chemicals, are 
once again engaged in a struggle for markets. This 
time, Procter & Gamble, the nation’s leading soap 
maker is reportedly spending over $15 million to 
promote its Gleem brand and already has taken 
over a sizable chunk of the $150 million a year 
business. Prior to the latter’s campaign, Colgate- 
Palmolive was far out in front with an estimated 
40 to 45 per cent of industry sales, followed by 
Lever Brothers, Bristol-Myers, and Block Drug. 
Meanwhile, the toothpaste makers are searching for 
new additives, and antibiotics (which have already 
been added to one brand) may turn out to be the 
new “magic ingredient.” 
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Heat Pumps Growing 


Heat pumps, which heat homes and commercial 
establishments in winter and cool them in summer 
—all in a single installation—are begining to take 
hold. At least six manufacturers produced self- 
contained “package” units last year and others have 
been reported planning to enter the field. An im- 
portant step toward mass production of these units 
has been taken by General Electric, which has estab- 
lished a division to manufacture and market heat 
pumps under the trade name G-E Weathertron. 
While most of the company’s sales thus far have 
been in Florida, Texas and parts of the South, a 
sales drive is now getting under way in northern 
areas. Increased sales of heat pumps will not only 
benefit the manufacturers of these systems, but will 
open up a major new market for the electric utilities 
which supply the power needed to operate the in- 
stallations. 


Higher Depletion Allowances? 

If Congress goes along with action taken by the 
Senate Finance Committee in approving a boost of 
from 15 to 23 per cent in the depletion allowance 
for various critical and strategic minerals, the 
mining industry will benefit considerably. Minerals 
raised to a 23 per cent depletion allowance include 
asbestos, bauxite, beryllium, cobalt, columbium, 
tantalum, manganese ore, mercury, nickel, tungsten, 
uranium, vanadium, thorium, ilmenite and rutile 
(sources of titanium), and zircon. Most of these 
are presently entitled to 15 per cent depletion. Pro- 
ponents of the move for higher depletion allowances 
argue that while it would cost only about $4.5 mil- 
lion a year, it will help make the nation more self- 
sufficient in strategic minerals. The proposed 23 
per cent rate, however, would apply only to domes- 
tic production so that companies extracting these 


minerals abroad would not benefit insofar as their 
foreign production is concerned. 


Slight Dip for Paper 

Production of paper and paperboard during the 
first four months of this year was only slightly 
under the peak rate of the 1953 period. Declines in 
paperboard, building papers and building board 
more than offset increases in fine and coarse papers, 
tissues, book paper and newsprint. Total output of 
some 8.7 million tons was less than two per cent 
below the year-earlier figure, reflecting a better de- 
gree of industry stability attained through expanded 
markets and technological improvements, together 
with new uses for paper packaging. During the first 
three weeks of May, paper output was at the same 
ratio (94.6 per cent) of theoretical mill capacity as 
a year earlier but paperboard production continued 
to decline. 


Beryllium—A Growing Metal 

Beryllium, the second lightest metal known, 
came into commercial use in Germany around 1929 
and has promise of becoming one of today’s more 
useful metals. Beryllium-copper alloys, for exam- 
ple, possess strength, corrosion-resistance and elec- 
trical conductivity. This makes them suitable as 
components to carry electric currents (e.g., in 
springs and contacts for tabulating machines) and 
desirable in uses where they are exposed to a de- 
structive atmosphere. In addition, beryllium forms 


‘alloys with other metals such as aluminum, nickel 


and zinc, producing superior properties over the 
parent metal. In atomic energy, it can be used as 
a “moderator” (i.e., interspersed with fissionable 
materials to promote the chain reaction); and if 
available in quantity and at low cost, it could be 
used in this field as a construction material. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 
















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 

















mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 









Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative “portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 
























Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67......... 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 96 3.01 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.50 Not 

























































































Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BUED)., shastibniuweser tet esting 97. «328 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 97 3.19 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 94 3.01 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 96 3.00 103%4 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 94 3.05 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1961..... 106 3.95 105 





Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 34s, 1974...... 102 3.36 104.6 

















Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


















































Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(par 50) non-cum............... 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 104 §=4.33 107 





Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 118 4.24 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 5.81 105 





























Long Term Growth Stocks 








Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

















Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 






























































ON TOE csinnicxccaniends *0.80 *100 41 25% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 40 4.0 
General Foods .............. 240 265 66 44.2 
Int’l] Business Machines........ *3.20 *3.20 285 714 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 3.00 64 4.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 2.50 84 3.0 
ee Ee 150 6158 | 63hCOGS 
eee 2.00 200 34 5.9 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 200 68 2.9 














*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 


--Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 169 5.3% 
Borden Company ............-+ 280 280 63 4.4 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 14 6.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.30 44 75.5 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *2.40 54 4.4 
eS 8 Perrerrrerr rere 3.00 300 49 61 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 68 7.4 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 180 30 690 
CE NOD snaciccnscdwsewnn 1.80 180 30 690 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 43 5.1 
Patific LigWite 6.006 sceccness 1.50 1.62% 35 45.7 
Philip Morris Ld.......00.5+ 3.00 300 4 75 
ny a ee 240 240 45 53 
Socony-Vacuum ...........00- 200 225 44 5.1 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 43 4.7 
Beetting TUE: sciseccccvsseves 200 2.00 4 5.0 
Temes COMET oo. sccccvcccus 3.00 340 74 4.6 
Unton Pactiic Bidh....cccescses 6.00 600 124 48 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 2 68 
West Penn Electric ........... 205 2.20 40 55 





*Also paid stock. tBased on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 

--Dividends—, Recent 1953 

1952 1953 Price Div’ds 

er ne $3.00 $3.00 45 6.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 69 58 
Brooklyn Union Gas ......... 150 150 31 48 
Cutt, POE oeveessccccnes 200 250 34 74 
Container Corporation ........ 2.200 2.20 49 +49 
Flintkote Company ........... 2.50 2.00 31 65 
COMES TONNE. kicdcicwesasnee 400 400 72 56 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 200 34 59 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 8 7.1 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 200 45 4.4 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 400 81 49 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 3&3 71 
NT GE ac F ep ennanwens he 260 260 44 59 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 300 61 49 
ie A ee Pry 3.00 300 49 6.1 


+Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Dividend Changes 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad: Declared 
a quarterly $1 dividend payable June 25 
to stock of record June 11. Paid 80 
cents in previous quarters. 


Shell Oil: An initial dividend of 50 
cents has been declared payable June 25 
to stock of record June 8. The stock 
was recently split on a two-for-one basis 
prior to which a quarterly dividend of 
75 cents was paid. 


Celanese Corp.: Declared a dividend 
of 12% cents payable June 24 to stock 
of record June 7. Paid 25 cents in previ- 
ous quarters. 


General Cable: Voted a quarterly divi- 
dend of 20 cents payable July 1 to stock 
of record June 11; previous payment 
was 15 cents in April. 


Ruberoid Co.: Declared a 40-cent divi- 
dend payable June 15 to stock of record 
June 4. The stock has been split on 
two-for-one basis and the company paid 
a dividend of 50 cents in March. 


Bohack (H. C.) Co.: Declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents payable June 
15 to stock of record June 4. Paid 37% 
cents in previous quarters. 


Newport Industries: Paying a divi- 
dend of 10 cents June 25 to stock of 
record June 11. Paid 20 cents in previ- 
ous quarters. 


Duquesne Light Co.: Paying a quar- 
terly dividend of 43 cents July 1 to 
stock of record June 15. Paid 40 cents 
in previous quarters. 


U. S. Lines: Paying a dividend of 37% 
cents June 12 to stock of record June 3. 
Previous payment was 7% per cent in 
stock in March and prior to that the 
company had paid 50 cents quarterly to 
September. 


Aldens, Inc.: Declared a quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 14. Prior to the 
payment of a 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend May 7, the company paid 37% 
cents quarterly. The current rate repre- 
sents a 20 per cent increase in the quar- 
terly dividend rate. 


Chickasha Cotton Oil: Declared two 
dividends of 25 cents each payable July 
15 and October 20 to stock of record 
June 15 and September 8 respectively. 


Previous payment was in October, 
1952. 


Deep Rock Oil: Declared a dividend 
ot three shares of common stock for 
each 100 shares held payable June 25 to 
stock of record June 11. Company 
stated that the dividend will replace the 
usual second and third quarter cash 
dividends but is not to be construed as 
establishing future policy. 


Ross Manufacturing Co.: Paying a 
dividend of 20 cents June 23 to stock 
of record June 8. Paid 15 cents in the 
two preceding quarters and before that 
25 cents quarterly. 


Foote-Burt Co.: Paying a dividend of 
50 cents June 15 to stock of record 


June 5. Previous payment was 35 cents 
in March. 





West 


five years, to wit... 


Penn Electric 


has strengthened its position notably in the last 


@ Electric revenues from residential customers have grown faster 


than from other classes: 


























1953 1949 Increase 
Residential $ 40,771,000 $ 26,989,000 $ 13,782,000 51.1% 
Commercial 17,417,000 13,335,000 4,082,000 30.6% 
Industrial 48,918,000 35,213,000 13,705,000 38.9% 
Other 3,674,000 3,051,000 623,000 20.4% 
Total $110,780,000 $ 78,588,000 $ 32,192,000 41.0% 

@ It’s naturally more striking over the longer term. 

1953 1937 Increase 
Residential $ 40,771,000 $ 10,593,000 $ 30,178,000 284.9% 
Commercial 17,417,000 6,376,000 11,041,000 173.2% 
Industrial 48,918,000 17,073,000 31,845,000 186.5% 
Other 3,674,000 1,615,000 2,059,000 127.5% 
Total $110,780,000 $ 35,657,000 $ 75,123,000 210.7% 











@ Notwithstanding rising costs and taxes in the five-year period, 
net income grew nearly as fast as revenues. 


j 1953 


1949 


Increase 





Consolidated net 
income 


$ 14,490,000 





$ 10,619,000 





$ 3,871,000 


36.5% 





@ Earnings per share increased even though a substantial part of 
plant expansion in the five-year period necessarily was financed 


by the sale of additional common stock. 





| 1953 1949 Increase 
Shares outstanding 4,224,000 3,200,000 1,024,000 
Earnings per share $3.43 $3.31 12¢ 











® Consolidated capitalization increased $100,000,000 in the period 
covered below; the equity portion rising substantially. Future in- 
creases in the equity ratio are expected to take place more gradually. 


Long-term d 


Preferred stock (including premium) 


ebt 


Common stock and surplus 
(including minority interest) 











*Pro forma, from 1949 refinancing prospectus. 


Dec. 31, 1953 | May 31, 1949* 
55.3% 61.7% 
17.5% 21.5% 
27.2% 16.8% 
100.0% 100.0% 








Stockholders numbering about 26,000 regularly receive reports of operations, and 
certain additional statistical and financial information is available to security 
analysts and investment dealers on request. 


The West Penn Electric Company 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Monongahela Power Company « The Potomac Edison Company + West Penn Power Company 





WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 


BEER SRR RRR Ree ee 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


New-Business Brevities 








Utility Annual Reports . . . 

The Public Utilities Advertising 
Association, sponsor of what is said 
tc be the oldest continuous advertis- 
ing competition in the nation, recently 
announced winners of its 31st annual 
Better Copy Contest—more than 
2,000 entries were attracted by the 
competition this year, which included 
22 classifications. .. . Winners of each 
classification were chosen on a group 
basis—companies with over 400,000 
customers formed group A, those of 
“medium size” made up group B and 
utilities with less than 150,000 cus- 
tomers entered group C.... Of 
greatest interest to readers of FINAN- 
craL Wor tp, perhaps, is the classi- 
fication for the best stockholder 
annual report—in group A, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company was 
judged to have entered the best 
annual report; Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, second 
best; and Consumers Power, third. 
... Group B produced a top winner 
in Dayton Power & Light Company, 
followed by Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company and Arizona Public 
Service Company — and group C 
honors were accorded to _ Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company, first 
place; Pennsylvania Power Company, 
second; and Iowa Southern Utilities, 
third. 


Booklets ... 

Taking Good Care of Your Dollars 
not only makes sense but is also the 
title of a 36-page profusely illustrated 
booklet on how savings banks con- 
tribute toward getting the most for 
one’s money—copies of the booklet, 
which offers hints on everything from 
bank accounts to wills, are available 
on request to the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York. ... The railroad industry 
would be well advised to switch to 
more aggressive recruitment of col- 
lege graduates, according to a recently 
completed study by the Federation of 
Railway Progress—findings of the 
study which lead to the conclusion 
that railroad recruitment is hap- 


hazard and inadequate, together with 
recommendations for improvement, 
are contained in a booklet entitled 
The College Graduate and the Rail- 
road Industry. ... The dual problems 
of recruiting bank employes and of 
fringe benefits for them are analyzed, 
and various solutions offered, in a 16- 
page booklet made public a fortnight 
ago by First National Bank in St. 
Louis—titled Employe Recruitment 
and Fringe Benefits, the book asserts 
that although most banks now have 
realistic salary structures for their 
employes, the general public isn’t 
aware of the fact; it offers a positive 
public relations program for banks 
with respect to recruiting employes. 


Automotive .. . 

The Nash-Healy LeMans hardtop 
model in the photo below is not a 
designer’s dream but American 
Motors Corporation’s 1954 bid for a 


share of the relatively small yet seem- 
ingly significant market for high- 
priced, racy-looking sports cars which 
recently has blossomed in this coun- 
try—while the sports car’s chassis is 
made in England and its body is cus- 
tom built in Italy by Pinin Farina, 
major mechanical parts are manu- 
factured by the company’s Nash 
Motors Division here. . . . In the 
gadget department this week is a door 
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stop for cars to offer protection when 
the door is opened against another 
car in a parking lot or against a brick 
wall—introduced by Louis J. Lind- 
ner, the device is made of rubber and 
chrome. ... B. F. Goodrich Company 
recently became the proud possessor 
of its sixth patent on a tubeless tire— 
this cne covers an improved inner 
liner which can adhere to the inside 
surface of a tire without an adhesive. 
.. « Mechanically-bent readers who 
enjoy working on their own autos 
may be interested in a power brake 
kit offered by Continental Manufac- 
turing Products, Inc.—the kit plus a 
few hours of work equals power 
brakes for any car not so equipped. 


Odds & Ends... 

A new lectern or speaker’s stand 
is immediately adjustable at the push 
of a button to suit any person 
whether tall or short—called the Hi- 
Low Lectern, it is a product of De- 
troit Lectern Company. . . . One 
wonders whether a new trend is in 
the making with the announcement of 
the nation’s second and the midwest’s 
first suburban shopping center de- 
voted exclusively to fashion for the 
entire family; to be known as the 
Hubbard Woods Fashion Center, it 
will be located in Glencoe, [llinois— 
when completed in the spring of 1955, 
the center will have approximately 14 
stores, the largest of which will be 
operated by Lane Bryant (inciden- 
tally, the first such center is the 
highly successful Million Dollar Mile 
at Manhasset, Long Island)... . 
A “junior ambassador” tour of South 
America for boys 14-16 years of age 
is on the Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways agenda—a 21-day, all-expense, 
escorted tour, it will start from 
Miami,. Fla., on July 6 and will in- 
clude stops in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama 
and Peru. ... Sapolin Paints, Inc., is 
marketing a calking compound that 
resembles regular white ceramic tile 
in appearance and to the touch, when 
dried—intended for use in repairing 
cracks around sinks and tubs, the 
compound is packaged in a squeez- 
able tube. 


Plastics... 
Among things to come for Christ- 
mas, still a long way off for customers 


Please turn to page 34 
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Now 1,400,000; soon 1,800,000 


ALL HARNESSED TO G0! 


Now, there’s over twice as much horsepower at “the top of 
the South" for the wheels of industry! VEPCO—serving 
most of Virginia and adjoining areas in North Carolina and 
West Virginia—has more than doubled its electric generating 
capacity within the last six years. 

New industries, established industries wishing to expand, 
and those whose roots have been in the “top of the South" — 
have found that here Men, Materials and Markets team 
together for better production in a favorable climate, and 
where fine transportation provides ready access to the markets 
of the nation, and to those of the world through the un- 
equalled ports of Hampton Roads. 


Here, at the “top of the South," the people are really 
friendly to new and expanded industry for, with traditions 
going back to Colonial days, they know that more invested 
capital means greater opportunities for workers who realize 
what free American enterprise can do. 

Our Area Development Department can help you find the 
location you want for your. industry. We have the informa- 
tion on sites, natural advantages and technical details. 


A letter, postal card or telephone call 
will start this confidential service to you. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


RICHMOND 9Q, VIRGINIA 





VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 





Looking for a 


Plant site? 


AGE offers you a choice 
of 2290 communities 


in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data 
on plant sites or available 
industrial space. Our detailed 
reply will include eight-color 
map showing power lines and 
natural resources. 


L. L. DAVIS, Manager 
DIVISION OF AREA DEVELOPMENT 


American Gas and 
Electric Company 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
COrtlandt 7-5920 








YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
265th DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


Bae 
poo 


On May 27, 1954, 
dividend No. 265 of 

fifty cents (50¢) per 

share was declared 

\ by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 

\ July 1, 1954, to stock- 
i\ holders of record at 
he the close of business 


\hs June II, 1954. 
iF F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 





Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 











Business Background 





Tung-Sol Electric Inc. now a $40 million-a-year business, cele- 


brates Harvey Harper's 1906 perfection of auto headlight 





ARPER’S LAMP—In the 

seven New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania plants of Tung-Sol Electric 
Inc., the emphasis is put on engineers. 
One of 30, on the average, of its 5,000 
production men is a research, de- 
velopment or production engineer. 
Heading this technological force is 
Harvey W. Harper, now chairman, 
who has just rounded out 50 years of 
pioneer engineering and production 
achievements in the electrical lamp 
and electron tube fields. In 1904, 
when there were only 50,000 cars on 
American roads, Harper hung out 
his shingle, hired Lours RIEBeEn, 
now president, as an office boy, and 
went to work on an experimental 
product. Within three years he per- 
fected the first practical auto head- 
light lamp, and ever since the com- 
pany has maintained leadership in the 
automotive lamp field. It later par- 
ticipated in the development of the 
all-glass sealed beam headlight ; more 
recently in the Autronic Eye which 
automatically depresses your head- 
lights on the approach of another car ; 
and pioneered the Flasher, key unit 


| in automotive signaling equipment. 


Over the period, sales have gained to 


last year’s record figure of $40 mil- 
lion, 


Electronic Field — Possessor of 
three Army-Navy “E’s” for produc- 
tion excellence, Tung-Sol (the tung 
from tungsten and the sol from our 
most efficient lamp of all, Old Sol) 
has greatly expanded its activities in 
manufacturing lamps and_ electron 
tubes. The latter field, Chairman 
Harper says, will require millions of 
mass-produced tubes. One new elec- 
tronic business data processing ma- 
chine alone contains 4,000 electron 
tubes, of which 600 to 700 are types 
perfected for volume production by 
Tung-Sol which now ranks as the 
nation’s fourth largest tube manufac- 
turer. A sporadic dividend payer dur- 
ing the years of expansion, the com- 
pany since 1948 has maintained a 
continuous record of payments. “The 


By Frank H. McConnell 





electronic age is only in its infancy,” 
says the chairman in viewing the fu- 
ture. “Yet the electron tube, in 
thousands of forms, is rapidly coming 
into uses unknown ten years ago and 
only estimated today, or, you might 
say, guessed at.” 


Bryan Houston — The newly 
formed advertising agency, Bryan 
Houston, Inc., 
successor to 
Sherman & 
Marquette, 
rests upon an 
interesting con- 
cept. Mr. 
Houston, in 
drawing to- 
gether his sup- 
porting cast of 
twelve vice- 
presidents, has 
drawn talent 
not from the advertising agency field, 
but from the sales forces of business. 
Nearly all have been clients of adver- 
tising agencies. 


Bryan Houston 


Oil and Cola—The big name in 
the agency, Bryan Houston, plugged 
the products of the Tide Water Asso- 
ciated and Standard of Ohio oil com- 
panies before entering the agency 
field. He was executive vice presi- 
dent of the Pepsi-Cola Company. He 
left the University of Texas in 1917 
to join the Navy and forfeited a high 
salaried position in 1942 to serve in 
the Army at a Colonel’s pay. He can 
express himself in cowboy slang or 
use the picturesque lingo of either 
sailor or soldier; and is not above 
ringing doorbells himself in research 
and survey work. Conspicuous for his 
forthrightness, he once terminated a 
long Government skull practice 
session on how to explain away a 
mistake by simply suggesting, “Why 
not try the experiment of telling the 
unvarnished truth?” With about $20 
million billings now in hand, the 
Houston agency is quite fittingly 
launched. 
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Fairchild Engine—In its maga- 
zine Pegasus, published by the Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corporation 
as a service toward greater under- 
standing of the military, social and 
economic effects of aviation, the com- 
pany last week presented an authori- 
tatively written defense of aircraft 
carriers at the very time they were 
being described as “floating coffins” 
because of the Bennington tragedy. 
Few carriers have matched, until 
recently, the Bennington’s safety 
record. Written by Lt. Commander 
H. M. Darter, USNR, the article 
said the carriers had come of age, 
insisted that control of the sea cannot 
be maintained without superiority in 
the air overhead, and “no better way 
has yet been found to insure that 
superiority than by aircraft flown 
from carriers.” In the carrier field 
lies one of the fire fighting industry’s 
greatest challenges. 


Texas Eastern — The largest 
underground natural gas _ storage 
project in the world is contemplated 
in an agreement between the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation 
and the Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corporation. If approved by 
the Government, it is expected con- 
struction will be completed later this 
year of 265 miles of 24-inch pipeline 
from Texas Eastern’s Oakford Stor- 
age project in western Pennsylvania 
to Lambertville, N. J., and of a new 
3,300 horsepower compressor station. 
Under the plan, Texas Eastern would 
store 12 billion cubic feet of natural 
gas per annum for Transcontinental, 
feeding it to the latter during the 
winter peak and receiving re-delivery 
during the summer lull. According to 
Chairman Grorce R. Brown, new 
rate schedules should yield increased 
annual revenues of about $4.6 million 
to Texas Eastern in addition to $26.1 
million previously obtained on an 
interim basis that was made perma- 
nent as of last September 30. 


For Longevity—‘“For more than 
300 years people have been smoking 
tobacco products for pleasure, relaxa- 
tion, solace and satisfaction,” accord- 
ing to GEORGE WEISSMAN, vice 
president of Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd. “During that time, the longevity 
of the population has increased and 
the world today is enjoying a higher 
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EDITORIAL: 


AMARILLO DAILY NEWS 
FEBRUARY 3, 1954 


Amarillo, the headquarters city of 
this company, really "stopped the 
show" when Standard Rate and 
Data revealed its latest figures. 
However, the star of the show is 
tops because of the “supporting 
cast’. In this case, it's the 100 
cities and towns in our 45,000 
square-mile service area which, 


mess COTS ynd ot erurers orce with Amarillo, offer sparkling eco- 
maven ss, rates man m * © aailats nomic performance year in and 
arcu g valve ease puyet® & pighly year out. No wonder, then, that 
j ti0M + tors xhe uch 2 "eld, Nog Stock of 
distt PY gion fF each roads | hav- the last seven Common Stock of- 
M CO ce 4k ominous sisell 85 edie ferings of the company have been 
o salizeo>_ cons “ying 1G, rate over-subscribed. A company is as 
“ spec lo ca op br sling 3s d th it r S 
bY Amar’ ceived a bi good as the area it serves. 
yng ™< eve 
J where 
“ igh 
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and better living and health standard 
than ever before.’ Mr. Weissman 
does not seriously argue that a puff- 
a-second gives Man more than three- 
score-and-ten, but he strongly feels 
that the health attack on cigarettes 
should take the rising longevity trend 
into consideration. 


William R. White—New York 
financial writers join with brokers in 


wishing William R. White—not to be 
confused of course with \VILLIAM 
Wuite, the railroad executive—full 
success following his election on 
May 25 to head the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. WIL- 
LIAM R. was a financial editor before 
joining Hornblower & Weeks as its 
stock market analyst. He succeeds 
Siwney B. Lurie of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 
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GROWTH... 


the Keystone of Progress 


is Company’s service area—principally in the 
Puget Sound region of western Washington—is one 
of the fastest growing and most promising economic 
sections of the United States. The population growth 
in the area has been impressive. During the ten 
years ended 1950, the population of the eight prin- 
cipal counties served—excluding the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma—increased 61.2%—as compared with 
increases of 37% for the State of Washington as a 
whole — 33.9% for the Pacific Northwest — and 
14.5% for the entire United States. 


The territory served by Puget is compact and 
choice. It has many advantages which make its 
future rich with promise, among which is the valu- 
able combination of salt water transportation and 
abundant fresh water. Its economy is dynamic and 
diversified. 


The basic economic activities in the territory 
served are: lumbering, diversified farming, fruit 
growing, dairying, manufacturing, commercial fish- 
ing, shipping, and those connected with all branches 
of national defense. Major industries include the 
building of airplanes, ships, freight cars, trucks and 
logging equipment, the manufacture of pulp, paper, 
and other wood products, chemicals, light metals, 
steel and iron products, cement, and the processing 
of food products. The construction of an oil pipeline 
from Canada and the building of two large oil re- 
fineries now in progress, and the introduction of 
natural gas, will further stimulate and diversify 
industrial activity. 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 





























A quarterly dividend of $0.50 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. Frvancrau 
Corporation, payable July 
1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness June 10, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. Joun Kuun, 
Treasurer 


C.1.T. 
FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO: 127 


May 27, 1954. 














Corporate News 


Archer-Daniels-Midland has pur- 
chased the resin division of National 
Distillers for an undisclosed sum, 

Scott Paper plans to install two ad- 
ditional high speed paper machines at 
its Everett, Wash., facilities by the 
end of 1955, doubling the number of 
units at that plant. 

Brown & Bigelow, advertising spe- 
cialties firm, is the latest to enter the 
polyethylene field, through the pur- 
chase of Herb-Shelly Inc., a small 
producer of polyethylene bags and 
liners. 

Sales of American Stores for the 
fiscal year ended April 3 reached a 
new high of $603.7 million, 9 per cent 
over the 1953 fiscal period. 

U.S. Steel’s National Tube division 
will soon begin production of plastic 
pipe at its Gary, Ind., works. 

American Viscose has discontinued 
all commercial yarn manufacturing at 
Marcus Hook, Pa.; approximately 
1,000 employes will be affected by 
the decision, which was necessitated 
by over-capacity in the rayon indus- 
try. 

General Shoe has acquired the San 
Francisco firm of Sommer & Kauf- 
mann, operator of three retail shoe 
stores and one leased department ; the 
transaction involved an exchange of 
stock worth $740,000. 


General Electric plans to construct 
a $5 million plant at Shelbyville, Ind., 
for the production of industrial fur- 
naces, induction heating equipment 
and heating devices. 

Container Corporation has acquired 
Traver Corporation, Chicago, maker 
of flexible packaging. 

Marathon Corporation will con- 
struct a new plant in Modesto, Cal., 
to make plain and printed food pack- 
ages. 

Parke, Davis has opened a South 
African branch with headquarters in 
Johannesburg and manufacturing fa- 
cilities in Port Elizabeth. 

International Paper plans to con- 
struct a $2 million plant to produce 
paper milk containers in Philadelphia. 

National Can expects to build a can 
plant in the San Francisco area; it is 
the company’s first expansion west of 
Chicago. 

Glidden has purchased Mound City 
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Paint & Color Company of St. Louis 
for an undisclosed sum. 

Electric Storage Battery has ob- 
tained patents covering the use of new 
and improved alloys for storage bat- 
teries. 

Dow Chemical has opened for com- 
mercial production its $40 million 
magnesium products plant in Madi- 
son, Illinois. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Aluminum Co. of America: $100,000,- 
000 sinking fund debentures due 1979. 
Proceeds to repay bank loans and for 
capital expenditures. (Filed May 20.) 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.: 88,000 shares 
of common stock to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders of record 
June 15 on the basis of one share for 
each eight shares held. Rights expire 
June 29. Proceeds for general corporate 
purposes. (Filed May 25.) 


Central Illinois Public Service Co.: 
$5,000,000 first mortgage bonds series F 
due June 1, 1984. Proceeds to finance 
construction program. (Filed May 24.) 


Gulf Power Co.: $10,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds due 1984. Proceeds to 
refund first mortgage 4%s, 1983, repay 
bank loans and for new construction. 
(Filed May 26.) 


Duquesne Light Co.: $16,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds due July 1, 1984 and 
120,000 shares of preferred stock. Pro- 
ceeds for construction program (Filed 
May 26.) 


Philadelphia Electric Co.: 944,952 
shares of common stock to be offered 
for subscription by common = stock 
holders at the rate of one new share for 
each 12 shares held. Proceeds for con- 
struction program. (Filed May 19.) 


Mountain Fuel Supply Co.: $12,000,- 
000 debentures due June 1, 1974. Pro- 
ceeds to repay bank loans and for new 
construction. (Filed May 20.) 


Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co.: 
100,000 shares of common stock of 
which 60,000 shares are to be sold by 
the company and 40,000 shares for the 
account of a stockholder. Proceeds to 
the company to repay bank loans. 
(Filed May 21.) 


Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.: 130,000 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds for new plant and equipment 
and working capital. (Filed May 19.) 


Gulf States Utilities: 160,000 shares of 
preferred stock. Proceeds to redeem 


three issues of preferred stock. (Filed 
May 14.) 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co.: 
$5,000,000 20-year debentures due 1974. 
Proceeds to repay bank loans and for 
new construction. (Filed May 14.) 
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Why such a high rate of interest ? 


Why are so many leading indus- 
tries around the country showing such 
a high interest, today, in the Greater 
Cincinnati Industrial Area? 


Very likely for the same reason 
that other of the nation’s top com- 
panies have—in the past two years 
alone—invested $97,154,240 in new 
plants and other capital improve- 
ments here in this great and growing 
“Ruhr Valley of America.” 


Certainly, in these competitive 
days when distribution costs are under 
close scrutiny, there’s high interest in 
Cincinnati’s strategic location—close 
to the geographical center of U.S. 


population. There’s high interest, too, 
in the fact that such basic, heavy- 
weight materials as coal and steel are 
right “‘next door.” 


The solid American qualities of 
the people, here, continue, of course, 
to be a powerful attraction. So does 
the fact that this area has always 
had—and will continue to have—a 
plentiful supply of electric power and 
gas to offer new and expanding indus- 
tries. A forward-looking $200,000,000 
expansion program, begun at the end 
of World War II by the Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company is now 
nearing completion. And our eyes are 
still looking ahead. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


Serving Cincinnati—the city closest to America—with an adequate supply 
of gas and electricity for its growing domestic and industrial consumption 














ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 184 
May 27, 1954 
The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable June 29, 
1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 7, 1954. 


Cc. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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460 West 34th St., N.Y. 1,N.Y. 


Notice of 
STOCK DIVIDEND OF 8% 


Payable July 12, 1954 
Record date, June 29, 1954 


May 27, 1954, 
a 
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UNLISTED STOCKS RISE 


OVER 100% IN MONTH 


THREE unlisted stocks—a uranium company dis- 
cussed by Winchell, a steel building firm, and an 
air cargo carrier—each rising over 100% in price 
in ONE month are highlighted in current issue 
of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW. Also closeups of a pioneer in atomic 
and X-ray instrumentation, a revitalized, dividend- 
paying electronics company and a building mate- 
rials producer with phenomenal growth record. 
Special feature on over 100 Pennsylvania unlisted 
securities. Also covers earnings, dividends and 
prices of hundreds of companies as well as new 
products & facilities, mergers, financing, opinion 
& forecast, & many other items. Details of initial 
public offerings and service for FREE dealer’s 
reports on “special situations’. For one year’s 
subscription to this pocket-sized monthly send 
your $4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 26, Jenkintown, Pa. 














WANTED - $4.50 


Send $4.50 for 12 monthly issues of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW to keep “in 
the know’”’ on the great unlisted market. News 
of hundreds of companies—earnings, dividends, new 
products, mergers, financing, etc. Also corporate 
closeups, new offerings, state & industry features, 
service for free reports on “special situations’’. 
Send your $4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 22, Jenkintown, Pa. 

















| THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 
| COMPANY 

|| A cash dividend of thirty cents (30c) 
|| a share has been declared, payable 
June 25, 1954 to stockholders of 


record as of the close of business on 
June 15, 1954. 


M. W. FLEECE, | 
Executive Vice-President 
1954. 








| May 27, 

















INTERNATIONAL 


y anne. SHOE 
{ D) company 
St. Louis 
173% 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on July 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1954, 
was declared by the Board of 
Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


June 1, 1954 

















DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Abbott Laboratories ..Q45c 7-1 6-8 

Da 2% vf... sntheees Q$l 7-1 6-8 
Abden’s Tie. .«ssaeecs Q30c 7-1 6-14 
Amer. Agricultural 

COM. ..csccngneee Q75ce 6-25 6-11 
Amer. Bank Note...... 20c 7-1 6-7 
Amer. Crystal Sugar. — 7-1 6-11 
Amer. Fe. ..:.cinkeae 25c 6-15 6-7 
Amer. Home Prod....M2Uc 7-1 6-14 
Amer. Mach. & 

Te eee re 25c 606-30—S 6-15 
Amer. Maize-Prod...... 35c 6-30 6-22 
Anaconda Copper...... 75c 6-29 6-7 
Atlantic City Elec...Q37%c 7-15 6-17 
Babcock & Wilcox...Q50c 7-1 6-11 
at 6 Pe 50c 7-1 6-14 
Beatrice Foods ...... QO50c 7-i 6-15 
Bliss & Laughlin..... QO50c 6-30 6-17 
Bohack CH. C.)...... O45c 6-15 6- 4 
Bridgeport Gas Lt....Q35c 6-30 6-10 
aren 40c 7-1 6-15 
British Columbia Pwr..*25c 7-15 6-30 
Brown-Forman Dis. ..Q20c 7-1 6-14 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 7-1 6-15 
Deere £4... ..0558858 QO50c 6-30 6-11 

eer > E50c 6-30 6-11 
Bulova Watch Co.....Q75c 6-28 6-7 
Bush Terminal Co...... 10c 6-28 6-7 
C.I.T. Financial ..... QO50c 7-1 6-10 
Canadian Canners pa 7-2 6-10 
Capital City Prod.....Q25c 6-16 6-7 
Carey, Baxter & 

fon Q20c 6-30 6-9 
Cerro de Pasco. ....<0.. 25c 6-25 6-11 
Chickasha Cotton Oil...25c 7-15 6-15 
Climax Molybdenum....75c 6-30 6-16 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 50c 6-25 6-11 
Commonwealth Edison.Q45c 8-1 6-23 
ime: Cheer 2.2 ccyeeed 30c 7-1 6-15 
Cons. Gas Electric Light 

& Power .......<: QO35c 7-1 6-15 
Crown Zellerbach ....050c 7-1 6-11 
Decca Records ..... O17%c 6-30 6-21 
Delaware & Hudson...Q$1 6-28 6-11 
ee a eee Ql5c 6-21 6-10 
Derby Oil Co. 

3 eee 25c 66-23 — «6-16 
eter L008. ..sksvcxees 35¢ 7-1 6-4 
Driver-Harris ......... 50c 6-11 6-4 
Dunhill International.Q25c 6-18 6-10 
Duratioy Coe. .icccusecs Q5c 6-30 6-15 
East. Stainless Steel....25c 6-24 6-10 
El Paso Natural Gas.Q40c 6-30 6-14 
Electric Auto-Lite ...Q75c 7-1 6-17 
© ne O40c 6-30 6-14 
Emerson Electric ....Q35c 6-30 6-15 
Family Finance ...... QO35e 7-1 6-8 
Federal Bake Shcp’s..Q15c 6-30 6-11 
re re 5c 6-15 6-7 
Gen. Amer. Investors. 10c 7-1 6-18 
General Cable ......... 20c 7-1 6-11 
Gen. Railway Signal..Q50c 7-1 6-11 
General Refractories .Q40c 6-25 6-8 
Hammond Organ ....Q35c 9-10 8-25 
Ideal Cement .......... 50c 6-30 6-11 
Inspiration Consolidated 

CR ci vedcneenes Oc 6-23 6-7 
Int'l Min. & Chemical.Q40c 6-30 6-18 
International Shoe ...Q60c 7-1 6-15 
let’t Yel. & Tel....id Q25e 7-15 6-11 
Interstate Dept. 

enor - Q62%c 8-2 6-24 
Kansas Gas & Elec....Q50c 6-30 6-9 








Company 
Maepeta Co. i < vsvcwssns 50c 
Laeeiete Gea6 oscscaces Ql15c 
Lone Star Cement... .Q40c 
McCrory Stores ..... Q25c 
McLellan Stores ..... 050c 
ee Sarre re 25¢ 


Middle South Utilities. .35c 
Minneapolis & St. 

DE Diisuvckesas E10c 
Mississippi River Fuel. .60c 
Montana-Dakota Util..22%c 


Montgomery Ward ...Q50c 
Mullins Mfg. ........ 040c 
Murray Corp. ....<. Q50c 
Nat’l Sugar Refining. . .50c 
C&S 30c 
Newport Industries 
eee Q$1.06%4 
Nopco Chemical ..... Q30c 
Northern Pacific Ry...Q75c 
Olio Brass CL. A......5 $1 
Oe a rer $1 
CR GO. vicisicnans 15c 
Penna. Pwr. & Lt...... 60c 
Peawmteer GO. iic.sass Y40c 
Phillips Screw ........ Q8c 
Pierce Governor ..... Q30c 
Potomac Elec. Pwr....Q25c 
Power Corp. Canada. .*50c 
= ere Q50c 
Reading Tube ........ $10c 
errr re 5c 
Remington Arms .. ... 15¢ 
Rowe Corp. ......... Q20c 
Scranton Electric ...... 25c 


Seaboard Air Line R.R..$1 


AD vvvequsdscved Q50c 
Sicks’ Breweries ....*Q30c 
Simplicity Pattern ..... 20c 
Smith (A. O.) Corp... .50c¢ 
TE FE oe ckicceaccwwn 20c 
Southland Royalty ..... 50c 
Sterling Breweries ..... 25c 
Stromberg Carlson ...37%c 


Sylvania Elec. Prod...Q50c 


Tishman Realty ...... Q35c 
United Gas Corp...... 31%c 
United Merchants & 

re rerreere Q25c 
Universal Leaf Tob. 

Peer O$2 
Universal Match ..... Q30c 
Universal Pictures ...Q25c 
Vulcan Detinning ...... 25c 
West Penn Power ..... 55¢ 
Wheeling & Lake 

MO stvicnanned Q$1.4334 
White Motor ...... Q62%c 
Yale & Towne........ Q50c 
i ee) re Q25c 

Stock 


Commonwealth Edison. (7) 
Pamtepec O8 .ivsudcsc (¢) 


Omissions 


Bancroft 
Steel; Granite City Steel; 
Industries; Monroe Auto 


Ronson Corp.; Westmoreland Coal. 
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*In Canadian currency. fOne share of Northern 
Illinois Gas for twenty five shares of Common- 
wealth Edison held. fOne share Pan-Israel Oil 
and one share of Mediterranean Petroleum for 
each ten shares held. 
Q—Quarterly. 


S—Semi-annual. 


E—Extra. 


M—Monthly. 


Y—Year-end. 
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New Oak Creek Power Plant 
on Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee and Racine 










HE first 120,000 kilowatt unit at 

Oak Creek went “on the job” in 
1953, bringing system capacity above 
the one million kilowatt mark. 


Construction of a second unit is 
now proceeding. It will be placed in 
operation during the fall of 1954. A 
third unit is scheduled for completion 
in 1956. Presently planned capacity 


at Oak Creek is 500,000 kilowatts. 


Oak Creek represents another for- 
ward step in providing dependable 
service for widely diversified indus- 
trial and rural areas in Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan. Our system serves 
484,500 electric customers, 70,500 gas 
customers and 1,340 steam heating 
customers. 





WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 














| 
ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS iwc. 


The Board of Directors 
today declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend 
of 1242 cents per share 
on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation, pay- 
able June 22, 1954, to 
stockholders of record 
June 11, 1954. The trans- 
fer books will not be 
closed. 

Cc. J. GROSS 


Treasurer 
JUNE 2, 1954 

















St. Lawrence Seaway 





Continued from page 5 


total power in the primary marketing 
area, consisting of upper New York, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. Testify- 
ing in favor of the Seaway and 
power project several years ago, 
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Chairman Wallgren of the Federal 
Power Commission stated “. . . St. 
Lawrence power would just about 
equal the increase in electric energy 
requirements for a single year.” He 
was speaking of requirements only 
within the area served and was 
using as a measure of available St. 
Lawrence power the total installed 
capacity, not “prime” power. 

Thus, it seems obvious that the 
years-long fuss over St. Lawrence 
power has constituted much ado about 
very little, as far as its contribution 
to the economy is concerned. But 
there is more to it than that. St. 
Lawrence power will be subsidized 
power, largely tax-free power—above 
all, it will be political power. As 
such, it not only represents a threat 
of unfair competition to private utili- 
ties located in the area, but it extends 
a socialistic trend which, in many 
other respects and even as regards 
power development, was thought to 
have been arrested in November 1952. 

At December 1950 cost levels, the 
total cost of St. Lawrence power fa- 
cilities to both countries was esti- 








ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.34375 per 
share has been declared 
on the $25.00 par value 
5% per cent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred 
Stock, payable June 20, 
1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business June 10, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 374c per 
share has been declared on the Common Stock 
payable June 20, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 10, 1954. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER - 
Secretary & Treasurer 





May 24, 1954 











mated at $385 million, including a 
proportionate share of the cost of 
dual-purpose facilities such as dams 
needed for both navigation and 
power. But in order to obtain Con- 
gressional approval of the Seaway, 
the entire cost of these facilities was 
shifted to power; the sum of $120.2 
million was involved here. Thus, it 
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AMERICAN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


A NEW JERSEY CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 


AN INTEGRATED NATURAL GAS TRANSMISSION AND 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM SERVING A MILLION CUSTOM- 


ERS IN MICHIGAN 


AND WISCONSIN AFTER MORE 
THAN HALF A CENTURY OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 














CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on June 
23, 1954, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on June 
4, 1954. 
K. L. KARR, 


Secretary 














L1OQ 


CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDENDS 


@ A quarterly dividend of 45¢ a share 
has been declared on the common 
stock of this company, payable on 
July 1, 1954, to shareholders of record 
June 8, 1954. 
@ A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a 
share has also been declared on the 
preferred stock of the company. It too 
is payable on July 1, 1954, to share- 
holders of record June 8, 1954. 

E. H. Volwiler, President 


QE May 27,1954 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 








is now expected that the New York 
State Power Authority will have to 
spend $316 million and Ontario al- 
most as much, instead of $192.5 mil- 
lion each. (Part of the increase rep- 
resents rising labor and material costs 
during the past three and one-half 
years. ) 
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It would be ironic, after two dec- 
ades of allocating all possible costs of 
multi-purpose facilities to navigation 
and flood control rather than power, 
to find that in this instance the re- 
verse has been the case. But neither 
the navigation nor power projects 
has yet reached the construction 












stage, and it would be premature to 
assume that the price of St. Law. 
rence power, when it eventually 
reaches the consumer, will fully re- 
flect the apparently excessive level 
of capital costs. Even if it does, the 
tax and other advantages it will enjoy 
over privately-produced power will 
still give it an unfair competitive edge, 



















Atomic Power 





Continued from page 7 





operation by 1956 and only four years 
later, say the experts, nuclear power 
will be competitive with coal-gener- 
ated power in Britain. 

Since the electric industry has per- 
haps the biggest stake in peacetime 
atomic energy, there is widespread 
interest in the possible impact of 
civilian nuclear power on the electric 
utilities. There is, of course, no 
touchstone to indicate what future 
technological developments might 
bring. It is recalled, too, that in the 
1900 era when the merits of the 
steam turbine, the diesel engine, and 
the reciprocating steam engine were 
being debated, the steam turbine— 
on which there is almost complete 
reliance today—was regarded as hav- 
ing the least promise. Also note- 
worthy is the fact that the first large- 
scale atomic power plant is to be 
located only 25 miles from highly 
industrialized Pittsburgh, rather than 
in a power-hungry area as had been 
forecast; more surprises are un- 
doubtedly in the cards. 

Available evidence, however, indi- 
cates that atomic power will serve as 
a new form of fuel in steam gener- 
ating plants, while transmission and 
distribution lines, along with other 
conventional equipment, will be no 
less essential. A reactor can replace 
only the boiler portion of a thermal 
generating station, and this type of 
apparatus represents only about eight 
per cent of the industry’s total assets. 
Utility officials also point out that 
nuclear power’s impact on domestic 
and small commercial customers will 
be limited because much of their costs 
are allocated to transmission, distri- 
bution, and customer service ex- 
penses. Customers in this group pay 
about three cents for a kilowatt-hour 
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“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS”—— 


to some people . . 


. but not to us! 


HIGHLIGHTS from the summary of our 1953 report to stockholders 


A PROGRESSIVE UTILITY 
SERVING A PROGRESSIVE 
COMMUNITY 


OPERATING REVENUES 
Electric 
Gas . 


OPERATING REVENUE DEDUCTIONS ° 


Power Purchased for Resale . 
Gas Purchased for Resale . 
Other Operating Expenses 
Maintenance and Repairs 
Depreciation 
Taxes . 
OTHER INCOME . ‘ 
TOTAL GROSS INCOME . 
INCOME DEDUCTIONS 
NET INCOME ... . 
EARNINGS PER SHARE . 


% CHANGE 

YEAR 1953 FROM 1952 
$9,871,331 + 18.3 
6,426,610 + 15.3 
3,444,721 + 24.3 
$8,123,744 + 18.8 
1,005,759 + 32.6 
1,788,956 + 29.4 
1,706,813 + 24.6 
355,447 — 5.4 
714,800 + 25.7 
2,551,969 + 7.1 
$ 80,185 +723.5 
$1,827,772 + 20.3 
$ 260,390 + 19.6 
$1,567,382 + 20.4 
$ 1.402 + 148 


THE TUSCON GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 





TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. INC. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 
per share on the Common 


Stock and a regular quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this corpora- 
tion, both payable August 2, 
1954, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 


June 15, 1954. 
NORMAN TISHMAN, President 











of energy, of which only about one- 
half cent represents the cost of fuel. 

The utility industry is concerned, 
however, over the possibility that the 
Government might use atomic power 
as a lever to broaden its participation 
in power generation, just as it did in 
past years on the theory that it alone 
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was capable of undertaking large 
hydro-electric projects. If the spread 
of socialized power can be avoided, 
the utilities are confident that the 
era of nuclear electric power will be 
one of vast progress for the electric 
light and power industry. 


Dividend Meetings: 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 10: Cities Service; Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric; Davega Stores; 
Davenport Hosiery Mills; Dennison 
Manufacturing; Federated ‘Department 
Stores: General Reinsurance; Horn & 
Hardart Baking; Longines-Wittnauer 
Watch; McQuay-Norris; New England 
Gas & Electric Association; Standard 
Screw; U.S. & Foreign Securities; U. S. 
& International Securities. 

June 11: Anchor Hocking Glass; 
Brown-McLaren; Fuller Manufacturing; 
Gabriel Company; General Bronze; 
General Instrument; Gulf States Utili- 
ties; Motorola Inc.: National Shares; 
Torrington Manufacturing. 

June 14: Baker Brothers; 
Burrell; Endicott-Johnson; 


Cherry- 
Pacific 

















--” AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


42nd Dividend 


A REGULAR QUARTERLY 
cash dividend of TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS a share will be 
paid by check on June 30, 
1954—for the second quarter 
of this year—to share owners 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 15, 1954. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 





Power & Light; Roanoke Gas; South- 
ern New England Telephone; Stop & 
Shop. 

June 15: Air-Way Electric Appliance; 


Butler Manufacturing; Cannon Shoe; 
Chicago Railway Equipment; Imperial 
Sugar; Kendall Refining; Mountain 


States Tel. & Tel.; National Fuel Gas; 
Shattuck Denn Mining; Van Camp Sea 
Foods; Warren Bros.; Young (J. S 
Company. 
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Within Connecticut — Diversity 


Natural Gas Service (Straight 1000 Btu) is supplied in: 


Stamford, Torrington, New London. 


Electric Service is supplied in: 


Stamford, Torrington, New London, Manchester, Middletown, Thomaston, Darien, 
Waterford, Montville, Portland, Cromwell, Durham, Middlefield, Farmington, 
Avon, Collinsville, New Hartford, Lakeville, Salisbury, Sharon, Canaan, Norfolk 


and Falls Village. 


Nationally known manufacturers who use our service: 


American Brass, American Cyanamid, Cheney Bros., Collins Company, Conn 
Broach & Machine, Ensign Bickford, Goodyear Rubber, Machlett Laboratories, 
Nelco Metals, Northam Warren Corp., Norma Hoffmann, Pitney Bowes Postage 
Meter, Plume & Atwood, Robert Gair, Robertson Paper Box, Russell Mfg., Seth 
Thomas Clock, Sheffield Tube, Schick Inc., Sidney Blumenthal, Stamford Rolling 
Mills, The Torrington Co., Turner & Seymour, Union Hardware, U. S. Gypsum, 
Yale & Towne, Whiton Machine, Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


THE 


CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 


General Office: 266 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


Annual Report on Request 

















FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 























The Economical Way 
to Improve 
Your Investment Results 


Subscribe for 
Financial World 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 


(June 9) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) 
please enter my order for FINANCIAL 
WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, 
one year, including 1954-Revised 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL 


when ready. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription 
with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


[] Check here if subscription is 
New 


[] Check here if RENEWAL 
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Dividends 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Theregular quarterly dividend 
of $1.064% on the 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1954 to sharehold- 
ers of record June 18, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of 50 cents per 
share payable July 1, 1954 to 
shareholders of record June 18, 
1954. 

JOHN H. ScHMIDT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


June 2, 1954. 


WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
HAYDON MOTORS 




















New-Business Brevities 





———, 


Concluded from page 25 


but almost a past event from manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint, is a mechanical 
doll called Polly which can creep in 
life-like fashion—a creation of Louis 
Marx & Company, the doll is molded 
of Celanese acetate; it is one of a 
line of dolls which will surely delight 
youngsters by their ability to perform 
various antics. ... An easier, cleaner 
method of applying shoe polish is 
provided by Wolco Products Com- 
pany—the polish is packaged in a 
plastic tube with a screw arrangement 
designed to force the contents 
through a felt applicator which is a 
part of the unit. . . . Bumpers for 
truck loading docks are being manu- 
factured by Everguard Company of 
du Pont neoprene instead of rubber 
—Everguard reports that neoprene 
weathers better in rain and sunshine 
and doesn’t deteriorate as rapidly in 
contact with acids and other chemi- 
cals... . The younger set will have a 
counterpart of their elders’: plastic 
sports cars before long in the Sports- 
ter, reported to be the first one-piece 
reinforced plastic automobile for chil- 
dren—made by Hedstrom-Union of 
Marco resins, the toy car is said to be 
“virtually indestructible both playwise 
and weatherwise.” 


Building ... 

A method of bonding sheets of 
aluminum with heat-sealing tape in- 
stead of fastening them with nails or 
sealing with a calking compound is 
announced by Sound Electronics, 
Inc.—the tape is available in rolls 
from one inch to 50 inches wide and 
is bonded to the aluminum panels 
with a heating iron... . Take Kraft 
paper which has been formed in hon- 
eycomb fashion and sandwich it be- 
tween sheets of aluminum and you 
have in essence the construction de- 
tails of a new lightweight, insulated 
office partition recently brought out 
by Reynolds Metals Company—de- 
signed for installation as a movable 
partition, the aluminum panels are 
made 1% inches thick. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Glass Makers 





Concluded from page 11 


company’s Foamglas, which resists 
the passage of gas and moisture, is 
used in refrigeration, in lifeboats and 
buoys, and has a broad potential 
market as building insulation. The 
market for hollow glass blocks has 
been growing apace since their intro- 
duction about 20 years ago. 

Corning Glass has been outstand- 
ingly successful in extending its posi- 
tion in electrical, technical and con- 
sumer products fields through broad 
research activity and improved manu- 
facturing techniques. For special 
glass products, industry at large looks 
to Corning. Libbey-Owens-Ford and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass are the 
nation’s principal producers of flat 
glass and flat glass products, includ- 
ing mirrors and double-glazed insu- 
lating windows. 

Although sales of all the principal 
glass producers with the exception of 
the two fiber-glass companies were 
down during the first quarter of this 
year, demand for flat glass by the 
construction, furniture and automo- 
tive industries is still fairly good. 
Larger areas of glass are being used 
in public buildings and in home con- 
struction, and automobiles are in the 
middle of a transition to greater glass 
use as typified by the new “wrap- 
around” or panoramic windshields. 
Libbey-Owens already supplies three 
General Motors makes of cars with 
wrap-arounds. Pittsburgh Plate, which 
supplies Chrysler and others, is also 
turning out the big sections of curved 
glass although most of its business 
will be for 1955 and later models. The 
wrap-around windshield, incidentally, 
costs 50 per cent more than the exist- 
ing curved type, which again was 
much higher priced than the two sec- 
tions of flat glass used in older model 
cars, 

Highest investment rating is car- 
ried by Pittsburgh Plate Glass, which 
has paid dividends since 1899. Shares 
of the other dividend-payers in the 
group afford only nominal yields at 
present price levels, which go far 
toward discounting their indicated 
growth prospects over the longer 
term. Glass Fibers and American 
Window obviously are distinctly 
speculative. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


The thriving Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio area continues to attract 3% of 
the nation’s industrial growth... 
growth that totals almost 2-billion 
dollars since VJ-Day. 

Vision, planning and the outlay of 
more than 200-million dollars by CEI 
for new construction and expanded 
facilities, has enabled The Illuminating 
Company to stay on top of the ever- 
increasing demands for power caused 
by this unprecedented growth. 


(Write to Mr. D. E. Williams, Secretary, 
for a copy of our 1953 Annual Report.) 


with America’s fastest-growing industrial area 








2-billion dollars worth 
of new industrial 
growth since VJ-Day. 

300-million invested 
or committed for in- 
vestment by industry 
for new plants last 
year alone. 

90% of the world’s 
merchant ships can 
navigate the St. Law- 
rence Seaway to ports 
in our service area. 

Power facilities to 
be doubled during next 
ten years. 








THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


75 PUBLIC SQUARE e 


CHerry 1-4200 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 











Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date Amount 
Antwerp (City of)—ext. Ins. 5s, Hughes-Owens-Co. — Ltd. Deben- 
ES Sen ere me $311,000 June 1 DS eer $35.000 
Australia (Commonwealth of)—ext. Kansas City Southern Railway—Ist 
oS 2 Ue eer rere rec re 10,000,000 July 15 mortgage A 4s, 1975, & B. 35s, 
Belgium (Kingdom of)—external BOONE hdcencnecucnededescesiene 456,000 
Interest sinking fund 7s, 1955.. 300,500 June 1 Markoefer Packing Co.—l1st mort- 
Bethlehem Foundry & Mach.—2nd gage sinking fund 4s, 1959...... 34,000 
MEOFEGRRO GE nccccccccccccccece 39,400 June 15 Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of 
Burrillville Racing Assn.—deben- Denmark — 5% external bonds. 5 
3 2. Saree Entire June 1 Pi: 3) Saar 29,500 
Capitol Transit Co.—I1st & Refund- North Shore Gas Co.—lst mort- 
. et S errr? 101,650 June 8 pO IS eee 44,000 
Colonial Steamship, Ltd.—1st mort- Northern Natural Gas—debentures : 
Ce BF er aa Entire June 30 WP TUES 6 onsdccscccnccavaces Entire 
Commonwealth Edison—lst mort- Pacific Public Service—debentures 
Saeed, Fi SIG, 19GB. .cccccccces Entire June 22 Wl SOE  endacencccsenceccasee Entire 
500 Fifth Avenue, Inc.—lst mort- acific Western Oil—debentures 
gage, sinking fund 6%458........ 315,900 June 1  . Ra ier 200,000 
Fort Street Union Depot — lst Peoples Water & Gas—debentures 
Mortgage 3%s, 1965.........+.. 18,000 June 1 58, 1DT1 c.ccccccccccccceccces 39,000 
Gas Service Co.—AI1st mortgage Virginian Railway—lst lien & ref. 
DOME scot Cece ecscecctee 108,000 June 1 eee rer 25,000,000 


Redemp- 
tion 
Date 


June 15 


June 4 


June 1 


June 1 
June 1 
June 12 
June 1 
June 1 
June 1 
June 15 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
900,000 Shares 
Associated Oil & Gas Co. 


Capital Stock 
(1¢ Par Value) 


Price $3 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


cALLEN & COMPANY 


June 4, 1954 

















We're GROWING 
with California! 


Our state’s unprecedented population in- 
crease since World War II has meant a cor- 
responding increase in the services performed 


by the Public Utilities. 


The areas we serve include some of the 
most rapidly growing sections in our nation 
. Los Angeles & Riverside Counties, the 
Monterey Peninsula, and the San Diego Bay 
Area. 


corn ta hy, 
*e 


Annual report sent on request. 


California Water & Telephone Co. 


300 Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 4, California 
Emma 








Pledge YOUR Help. . 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 














CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 
12 Months to March 31 
Amer. Crystal Sugar Jl $4.30 
American Stores . 3.91 
Beaunit Mills : 0.31 
Brillo Mfg. . 0.59 
Daystrom, Inc. ; 2.25 
General Foods 4.31 
Gerber Products ; 2.35 
Hammond Organ f 2.45 
Holly Sugar d 1.82 
McIntyre Porcupine M... ! *3.02 
National Terminals &. 1.47 
Phillips Packing wi D0.40 
Rome Cable . 4.01 
Solvay American : p2.50 
Todd Shipyards : 7.45 
Wurlitzer (Rudolph) .... ‘ 1.33 


9 Months to March 31 

Allied Artists : 0.37 
Franklin Stores J 1.60 
Hayes Industries : 1.9] 
Meredith Publishing ‘ 1.97 
Mid-States Steel & Wire. ( 2.60 
National Lock 1.90 
6 Months to March 31 

Cessna Aircraft 1.14 0.70 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.34 0.36 
New Jersey Natural Gas. 0.86 0.38 
Seaboard Finance 1.12 1.18 
Securities Acceptance .... 0.46 0.42 
3 Months to March 31 

Acme Aluminum Alloys.. 0.005 0.22 
American Barge Line .... 0.69 1.08 
Amer. Cable & Radio.... 0.14 0.07 
Braniff Airways D0.34 D0.23 
SS Ree ee D0.43 ~=D0.46 
Equity Corp. 0.001 0.01 
Fairchild Engine & Air... 0.50 0.39 
Hilton Hotels : 1.64 
Hupp Corp. . 0.06 
Kerr-Addison Gold ; *0).22 
Knott Hotels ; 0.42 
Long-Bell Lumber Co..... . 0.74 
National Container . 0.32 
National Steel 1.51 
Phila. Suburban Transp... 0.74 0.84 
St. Lawrence Corp. ...... *0).73 *1.00 
Southland Royalty 0.86 0.83 
Standard Fruit & S.S..... 1.61 1.46 
United Dye & Chem D0.48 
Webster Investment 0.09 0.10 
12 Months to February 28 

Casco Products 35 0.73 
Collins & Aikman ‘ 1.95 
Gibson Art ’ 5.13 
Loblaw Inc. . 4.08 
Mount Diablo Co. 0.22 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet 0.82 
Red Owl Stores 1. 1.54 
Seabrook Farms 5 0.88 
Sherman Products , 0.34 
Union Sugar 1.50 1.73 
12 Months to January 31 

Amer. Rock Wool 1.1 1.21 
Ivey (J. B.) : 1.96 
Kobacker Stores : 2.00 
Meier & Frank : 1.50 
Moore (Williams S.).... ; 0.44 
Weill (Raphael) F 1.42 
Younker Bros. , 3.06 
9 1952 

12 Months to December 31 

Advance Alum. Castings.. 1.7. 1.08 
Alabama Mills ‘ D0.23 
Alaska Juneau Gold } D0.12 
Alles & Fisher, Inc ; 1.00 
Altes Brewing 0.13 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 2.54 2.14 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


12 Months to December 31 





Amer.-La France-Foamite $2.60 $2.41 
American Maracaibo .... 0.25 031 
American - Thread........ pl.51 p0.09 
Amer. Window Glass.... 0.59 D0.03 
Andes Copper .......... 0.09 0.62 
Associated Tel. & Tel..... 4.83 4.38 
Associated Transport .... 0.02 0.41 
Atlant TM i oi. ceedeess 0.41 D041 
Bagdad Copper .......... 1.63 0.13 
Baxter Laboratories ..... 1.24 1.65 
Bay Petroleum .......... 3.02 4.26 
Sell Tel. of Canada...... *2.55 *2.67 
Bishop & Babcock Mfg... 1.48 0.79 
Buckeye Steel Castings... 5.48 5.88 
Burlington Steel ........ *2.59 *2.80 
Canada Iron Foundries... *3.41 *3.63 
Canada Wire & Cable “B” *10.17 *9.72 
Coreuettr 49, Bo}. cies 0.60 0.24 
Carr-Consol. Biscuit ..... D0.77. ~=—-D0.50 
Cech 28. Seid ssanesedns 0.27 0.52 
Central Explorers ....... Nil *().13 
Chicago Molded Products 1.81 } eS 
Chicago & North Western D1.91 D1.¥0 
Chile CE oon ks cnn cu 1.07 3.27 
Clarostat Mfg. .......... 0.59 0.56 
Clary Multiplier ......... 0.25 0.75 
Claude Neon, Inc. ......: 0.54 1.03 
Coca-Cola Bottling (N. Y.) 3.40 3.03 
Consol. Amusement ..... 1.38 1.91 
Consol. Engineering ..... 0.57 0.56 
Consolidated Paper ...... *4.28 *4.03 
Consol. Royalty Oil...... 0.43 0.31 
Continental Gin ......... 7.34 6.72 
Crem Be PONE. ios ciicevs 2.08 2.04 
Devon-Leduc Oils ....... *D0.06 *0.004 
Di Giorgio Fruit......... al.07 a0.83 
Dominion Engineering ... *3.05 *3.01 
TR GE oc aues ca daus 1.57 1.21 
E & B Brewing.......... 0.17 0.16 
Elgin Nat’! Watch....... 2.22 1.80 
Emery Air Freight....... 0.37 0.37 
Empire State Oil........ 0.32 0.26 
Fairchild Camera & Inst... 1.93 1.66 
Falconbridge Nickel *1.04 *0.69 
i gg Saaeree 0.70 0.49 
Federal Fawick ......... D0.29 D1.16 
Federal Paper Board..... 3.01 3.37 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw.. 1.27 1.98 
Pre Tae. aa dev ap iswd as 1.12 1.24 
Franco Wyoming Oil..... 2.92 2.73 
PYRE We whtuedesawadaas 1.18 1.18 
Garlock Packing ........ 3.03 3.12 
Garrett Freightlines ..... 6.66 3.97 
General Controls ........ 1.13 1.17 
General Crude Oil....... 1.60 1.34 
General Industries ....... 3.96 2.27 
Gen. Steel Wares........ *1.70 *2.59 
Green C0. Tas icc cies 3.61 2.65 
Graton & Knight........ 0.72 D1.96 
Greenwich Gas .......... 1.08 0.67 
Greene Cananea Copper.. 5.02 7.65 
Gro-Cord Rubber ....... 1.06 0.99 
Hallnor Mines .......... *0.12 *0.34 
Hamilton Mfg. .......... 1.35 1.66 
Hinde & Dauch P. (Can.) *5.85 *3.81 
Hollingshead (R. M.).... 0.11 1.95 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 0.73 1.42 
International Mining .... . 0.03 D0.07 
Interstate Co. .......... 0.62 0.67 
Jacksonville Gas ........ 1.57 2.63 
Jeanette Glass ........... 0.76 0.84 
Kaiser Motors .......... D4.08 D1.03 
SWUM CE: isis dscicae 3.06 2.83 
Kern County Land....... 2.69 2.93 
Kidde (Walter) ........ 4.92 5.36 

*Canadian currency. a—Combined common 
stocks, p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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A SCORE A DAY HAS BEEN OUR SCORE 


Yes. 


. . when you talk about shareowners, an average of nearly a 


score of additional partners a day is really ‘‘big league’’. 


That’s our score . 


. . an average of almost 20 new shareowners per 


business day for the past eight years. As we see it, the more people 





we have as partners in our business . . . and also the more these part- 
ners are local people . . . the better. Building ownership with local 
people, we believe, builds positive public relations. 

Since early 1946, the number of partners in our Company has grown 
to over 85,500 or more than doubled. Of these, three out of four are 
residents of Pennsylvania . . . with two out of three of these Pennsyl- 
vanians also our customers. 


Yes, we’re proud of our score... and the investor-customer showing 
it represents. Our hope is that some day all of our shareowners will 
be customers . . . or better still, all of our customers will be share- 
owners. For it is through the wide acquaintanceship with Company 
practices and policies offered by such broad ownership that much can 
be done to make understandable to the public the inherent advantages 
of business management of the utility industry. 





PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Two Decades 





1933 


1938 . 


1943 
1948 
1953 


Operating 
Revenues 


. $11,544,000 
‘ 17,256,000 
29,834,000 
43,117,000 
63,297,000 





Utility 
Customers Plant 
182,807 $ 70,532,000 
214,166 71,911,000 
336,898 88,307,000 
410,022 121,818,000 
458,906 197,157,000 


Serves more than 1,000,000 people in 28 counties in northern 
Indiana, an area with a widely diversified economic structure. 


MO STE 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 


President 


PO EO OF EF FE SS Ee ee 
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ERNST I. CAHN - 


9 B'WAY,W.Y.6 
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CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 


15 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 


Common Shares 


(par value $1.00 per share) 


Price $32 per Share* 


*Prices for single transactions of less than 1,000 
shares. Prices are scaled down for single trans- 
actions involving greater numbers of shares. 










Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 









LEHMAN BROTHERS 


June _ 1954, 














DIVIDEND NOTICE INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 

The following dividend 

ses: ane: daniel tea tien & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Board of Directors: General Offices: 
Preferred Stock 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


A regular quarterly dividend * 
of $1.0625 per share on the 


$4.25 Cumulative Preferred QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
Stock, payable July 1, 1954 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
to stockholders of record at 


. 49th Consecutive Regular 
1 “ail 
ae waa Quarterly Dividend of 
Common Stock One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


A quarterly dividend of $5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
$0.15 per share on the Com- Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 


mon Stock, payable July 1 oe 
1954 to stockholders of rec- Declared May ahs age 


A Record Date—June 18, 1954 
d at the cl f b : 
oa Pl is, 1954, teas Payment Date—June 30, 1954 
Transfer books will not be A. R. Cahill 


closed. Checks will be Vice President and Treasurer 
mailed. . 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & cae 




















* 
Phosphate - Potash - Plant Foods 
Chemicals - Industrial Minerals 























| Amino Products 














FOR PEAGE AND PROSPERITY 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Street News 
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Santa Fe management provides 
a lesson in astute financing and 


casts light on money market 


Pc 
hat the truth, in finance as welll ness 
as in other phases of life, isi Cons 


stranger than fiction was demon- 
strated by an announcement made 
toward the end of May by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
management. The first quick reading 
brought a shock, for here was a top- 
rated corporation borrowing money 
to meet its June 15 Federal income 
taxes. But a glance at Santa Fe’s 
December 31, 1953, balance sheet 
showed that it held more than $9 
million of Treasury notes, or 50 per 
cent more than was needed for taxes. 

The explanation for the borrowing 
of $17 million to meet the June 15 
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payment casts a new light on the™ 17 
extreme gyrations of the 1953 market §to | 
for money and fixed-income secur- @ har 
ities. The notes bought by the Santa Hf unc 
Fe as a temporary investment of tax § me 
money were priced by the Treasury § Rix 
as of the middle of May 1953 when, @ ne: 
thanks to a Federal Reserve policy § are 
of credit restraint to head off another @ we 
wave of inflation, money rates were § Al 
soaring. lat 

The Treasury was then paying § 0: 
nearly 214 per cent, on an annual § T, 
basis, for three-month money. The § ha 
Series “B” savings notes, of which the @ It 
Santa Fe was one of the buyers, were § hi 
set up to give progressively higher § th 
yields based on the length of time § p 
held. In the last six months of the § 
two-year period, the accrual would be § ¢ 
at the rate of 2.66 per cent. 

Federal Reserve policy was re- § \ 
versed abruptly last June so that by § i. 
September the Series “B” notes were § ¢; 
suddenly withdrawn. A Series “C” § 1 
with less liberal terms was substituted fj 1 
for the “B” notes and even these § | 
went like hot-cakes. These, in turn, § < 
the Treasury withdrew lest it en- § < 
danger the much more important pro- § | 


gram of selling savings bonds to the 
millions of little investors. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 







Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 





































Santa Fe decided last month that 
it would be unwise to turn in these 
choice and irreplaceable notes to raise 
its tax money. It went into the com- 
mercial paper market and borrowed 


, ‘NATIONAL UNION 
= FIRE INSURANCE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
7 vodeprnn dow about _ ew cent less COMPANY declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
than the notes will yield if held for of PITTSBURGH, PA kinase the Coan Sad, Uae 

v e. 


another year. The option taken by able July 1, 1954, to stockholders 


es ; : of record at the close of business 

f Santa no ae a only - those 130" DIVIDEND DECLARATION Sune 10, 1954. pecan 

| owners of the notes who can H. P. SA \ 
The Board of Directors of this New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


command the lowest borrowing rate. May 28, 1954. 


company today declared a 
cash dividend of Fifty Cents : 

(50¢) o share on the capital he Mid uth 
stock. This cosh dividend will Opportunity 
be paid June 30, 1954 to s 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 9, 
1954. 


Postponement on the last busi- 
cll ness day of May of the $25 million 
is Consumers Power Company bond sale 
N-M@ came as no surprise. The interesting 
def thing about it was a provision for 
- reviving the sale on three days notice, 
ay which overcomes one of the objec- 
ng@tions to the competitive bidding 
P-Msystem. Previously it had been | 
ey # necessary to give the full ten days of =e 
ne @ notice all over again when a piece of 
>S@ financing was restored to the calen- 
et dar, which gave the issuer no assur- 
NM ance against the same obstacle arising 
€f@again. Lhe reason for the postpone- 
S.@ ment in this case was a market glut 
if @ that might be cleared up overnight. 









MNittecn, Aras Riau 


Vice President-Treasure: 







Utility service by tax-paying, % 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 




















TIME TO SALT DOWN 
STOCK MARKET PROFITS? 


Should you sell stocks like GE, 
Westinghouse, General Motors? | 


1¢f = The financial writers who went 
et @to Puerto Rico last month for a first- 
[-@hand study of economic conditions 
ta @ under the sponsorship of the Govern- 
X @ment Development Bank for Puerto 
'B Rico were impressed by the earnest- 
N, Bness of the group of young men who 
Y@are directing the island Common- 
‘T Bwealth’s program of modernization. 
€ BAIl of them were educated in main- 

land colleges, majoring in economics. 
€@One of them is Roberto de Jesus 
| # Toro who, the newsmen observed, 





ITH the Dow-Jones Industrial Average at a 24-year high, 
investors are asking: ““What steps should be taken to safe- 
guard capital, and to retain present profits? Should stocks be 
sold now, or held for still higher prices?” 
Our Staff is recommending four steps as the most profitable 
investment strategy today. Definite Buy, Hold or Switch advice 
is given on these active issues: 


e Bhad ali th hie £ . Gen Electric Amer Airlines Gen Motors 
6 ee ee eee Westinghouse Natl Airlines Stand Oil Cal 
¢ @ lt was with mixed feelings that they Allie Chalmers Eastern Air L Phillips Pet 
€ @ heard toward the end of last month Armstr Cork by Air L Ohio Oil . 
, : : ae B om o Amer Avia Pure Oil 
! @ that Mr. Toro had given up his vice- urroug Bell Aircraft Amar Tahecce 
© @ presidency of the Development Bank eee, A ™ Pee ae ee Sar 
€ # to become executive vice-president of Goin Oa ™ yeep a ate.” | 
© @ the Banco de Ponce. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on ““Time to Salt Down Stock 
Market Profits?” In addition we will send you without extra charge the 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. 
( This offer open to new readers only.) 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1°—— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] FW-850 


The new president of the 
- § Women’s Bond Club of New York 
is Miss Jane Baldwin, trust a Iminis- 
trator of the Irving Trust Coimpany. 
The rest of the official staff for the 
1954-55 year are: Mrs. Frances 
Brewster, of American European 
» f Securities Corporation, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Caroline D. Bacon, of 
Reis & Chandler, secretary ; and Mrs. 
- firma D. Pratt, of Clayton & 

Wheaton, treasurer. 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 






































WATURAL Gas 
fi, MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on May 27, 1954, 
a cash dividend of sixty cents 
(60c) per share was declared 
on the Common Stock payable 
June 30, 1954, to shareholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 11, 1954. 


A. W. Manley, 


SECRETARY 











Norco’. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on 
May 24, 1954, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing $3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable July 1, 1954, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 15, 1954. 

HASTINGS W. BAKER Secretary 





ELLIOTT 


E 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Stock 
A dividend of 62}4c, payable July 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record June 14, 1954. 

Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable 
June 30, 1954 to stockholders of record 
June 14, 1954, 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
May 26, 1954 











Uniteo States Lines 
~ Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.371/2) per share payable 
June 12, 1954, to holders of Common 
Stock of record June 3, 1954, who on 
that date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








Financial Summary 
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t woe 
| INDEX OF fF 
7X INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Board | 
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Trade Indicators a 


{Electric Output (KWH) 8,380 8,373 8,433 
Freight Car Loadings 677,581 681,967 +675,000 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 71.8 712 70.9 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 106.6 105.7 105.2 





~ 1954 ™ 

May 12 May 19 May 26 

{Net Loans Federal |.... $39,729 $39,589 $39,440 
{Commercial Loans Reserve |.... 22,045 21,975 21,854 
{Total Brokers’ Loans tare 3,180 3,197 3,048 
JU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 pues 31,994 32,958 33,058 
{Demand Deposits ree 53,715 54,422 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,694 1,595 
{Money in Circulation 29,707 29,697 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


Market Statistics - New York Stock Exchange 


: = as 1954 —_ Cem mm 
noe — ‘May 2622S May 27 May 28 May 31 June 1 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 327.11 321.37 327.49 | 328.67 328.67 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 109.91 109.47 110.60 Exchange 110.39 110.60 94.84 
15 Utilities .... 58.17 57.82 58.07 Closed 58.03 58.17 52.22 
65 Stocks 122.81 121.89 122.55 | 122.71 122.81 106.03 





Details of Stock Trading: May 26 May 27 May 23 May 31 June 1 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) 2,180 2,230 1,940 1,850 
Issues Traded 1,191 1,205 1,176 1,154 
Number of Advances 657 399 513 525 
Number of Declines 282 515 373 Ex- 350 
Number Unchanged ; 252 291 290 change 279 
New Highs 1954 98 95 72 Closed 102 
New Lows 1954 2 9 8 | 2 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 100.60 100.55 100.56 | 100.52 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,530 $3,470 $3,090 $3,862 


pred 1954 = 184 

* Average Bond Yields: e May12 May19 May 26 High Low 
2.832% 2.851% 2.864% 3.058% 2.803% 
3.156 3.162 3.171 : 3.128 
3.511 3.530 3.525 : 3.473 








*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials % J 4.99 4.99 4.91 8 4.91 
20 Railroads ‘ t 6.02 5.98 5.92 : 5.92 
20 Utilities 5 : 4.93 4.91 4.86 ‘ 4.86 
90 Stocks : 5.02 5.02 4.94 ‘ 4.94 


—_—- 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 1, 1954 


Shares Closing —_—, Net 
Traded May 25 June 1 Change 
Packard Motor Car 285,500 3% 4y, 
United States Steel : 107,400 +14 
New York Shipbuilding 99,600 +1% 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 94,000 — 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 85,600 +1% 
Studebaker Corporation 78,900 - +2% 
Boeing Airplane 70,900 +2 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 70,700 
North American Aviation 69,900 
Grumman Aircraft 69,500 
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Merchandising’s most modern methods work 
best in National’s Long-Span Multiple Buildings 


When the time came to pick a building 
design for suburban Cleveland’s mod- 
ern new Meadowbrook Mart, the most 
logical choice—from every standpoint— 
was a Stran-Steel Long-Span 50 Mul- 
tiple building,150 feet wide and 642 long. 


First consideration was floor space, and 
the choice was strongly influenced by the 


retail businesses that make it an out- 
standing service and shopping center. 
Second was construction costs. Long- 
Spans go up rapidly and easily, so the 
Mart’s owners made appreciable sav- 
ings in time and money by their choice. 


And finally, Long-Span was chosen be- 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


Steel, fits into any site or any applica- 


‘tion—farm, industrial, or commercial. 


Straight sturdy sidewalls and arch roof 
give a maximum amount of unob- 
structed space. Arch ribs and trusses of 
famous N-A-X High-Tensile Steel make 
for long life, strength and economy. 


All-steel buildings are but one of the 





et Pe a © > i ae 1 T > 7 > C a , . ’ 

4 Long-Span’s provision of a maximum cause a lends itself to adapta many National Steel products that 

4 amount of unobstructed interior area— Se a ee Cee serve many industries in many ways 

1% in the Mart’s case, over 91,000 square The Long-Span Multiple, a product of . that make National Steel one of 

1% feet... enough for the more than 70 the Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes America’s leading producers of steel. 

78 

By — ion 
218 id SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 
i NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
25h GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. ] Great Lakes Steel Corp. Weirton Steel Company 

1 Stran-Steel Division Hanna Iron Ore Company 
2Y; The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Corp. 


National Steel Products Co. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 































It all started in 


1906... 


The first dividend on common stock was paid by Union Electric for 
| 














the year 1906. Since then, for 48 consecutive years, there has been 





an unbroken record of dividend payments on our Common Stock. 


declared on Union Electric $10.00 Par Value Common 
Stock, payable on June 30, 1954, to stockholders of record 
on June 4, 1954. 


Our record of earnings is paralleled by an equally steady 

record of growth. One reason for this is the wide diversity 

. of industry in the area we serve. It has helped create an 
economic stability that continues to attract new industry 

and new people to the Union Electric area—and helps to 

: 

| 


Another quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share has been 


hold what is already here. As a result, our sales of electricity 
now exceed 614 billion kilowatt hours per year, our annual 
revenues exceed 100 million dollars and our investment in 
property and equipment is valued at more than half a 
billion dollars. 
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